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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past four years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally com- 
upon. 
trotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for the 


mented We have received numerous orders for elec- 


purpose of facilitating a selection. 
A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. Gilmore, 
Christine Nil Mary Anderson, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
lrebelli Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze Chas. RK. ‘Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 


osephine Yorke, Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 


Emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, W. H. Sherwood, 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Stagno, 
Kellogg, Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Salvini, 
Materna Richard Wagner, John T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 
Annic Louise iy ary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Win an Campanini, Joucicault, 
Lena Li Guadagnini, Osmund Tearie, 

\ »¢ aH Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 
Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 


James Lewis, 
Edwin Booth, 


Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 


Lotta, 
Minnie Palme 


Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti Ferranti, C, A. Cappa. 

Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, Montegrifto. 

Fursch-Madi, Del Puente, Mrs, Helen Ames, 

Catherine Lewis, Joseffy, Marie Litta, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Mme. Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann 

Titus d'’Ernesti, Louis Biumenberg, Donizetti. 

Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frank Vander Stucken. William W. Gilchrist. 
May Fielding Ella Montejo. 


Charles M. Schmit 


t Gleason. Ferranti 





N some directions the English people seem to be farther 
| advanced than At least, they have got so 
far as to elect as a member of a school committee (or local 

oard), in a provincial town, a well-known local lady 


This lady secured the largest number of 


we are nere. 


r of music 


THE MUSICAL COU RIER. 














water curtain in the fire apparatus? According to reports 
this water curtain consists of ‘‘a wide, thin stream, continu- 
ously poured from the top of the stage between the acts, 
completely enclosing the stage in a transparent curtain.” 
This device has been a success, as a recent event showed, 
when a fire that suddenly broke out was quickly checked and 
great damage thereby averted. Opera-houses and theatres 
are dangerous places when a false and consequently tempo- 
rary alarm occurs; but in the case of a conflagration they are 
so many death-traps. 


HE vanity of some singers is something remarkable. 
Before Mme. Nilsson’s departure for Europe, the 
Times had an interview with her, and in this Mme. Nilsson, 
with charming ignorance, asserts that the public (we pre- 
sume she means the educated public), does not care to hear 
Wagner's music, but only the very pretty tunes, with banjo 
and guitar accompaniment, of the French and _ Italian 
schools! Then, with still more charming vanity, she adds: 
“The money and the enthusiasm both came on my nights ! 
How can our great dailies stultify their columns by the pub- 
lication of such utter rubbish? European journals have got 
beyond this sort of foolishness, and it is only a question of 


time for American journals to follow suit. 

N last week’s issue of this paper we referred to the ad- 
I visability of giving concerts in Central Park on Sunday, 
in order to afford those who work hard every other day in 
the week a chance to hear some good music, wherewith to 
refresh their minds and bodies. The plan has already been 
put into execution, for last Sunday the first Sunday concert 
was given in the city’s pleasure grounds, before an audience 
that numbered thousands. Every humanitarian will be glad 
of this reasonable Sunday concession, and only a few strict 
Sabbatarians will be found to utter a protest against such an 
innocent pastime for the vast and generally poor multitude. 
It only remains for the Park Commissioners to see that the 
programmes are not too dull and severe to be appreciated 
by the majority of listeners. 


HEODORE THOMAS is said to entertain the idea of 
T giving Wagner's principal operas a complete stage rep- 
resentation in this city, perhaps next season, or the season 
after. There is every reason why we should hear Wagner's 
“Music Dramas ” interpreted in accordance with the ideas 
of the master. There is no doubt but that the scheme 
would be well supported at the present time, especially since 
we have been favored with the recent series of Wagner con- 
certs. No doubt numerous difficulties are to be overcome, 
even when the singers, chorus and orchestra have been en- 
gaged and are ready to do their several parts. The scenery 
for W agner’s later works requires a large outlay of money, 
and it would be unwise, as Mr. Thomas avers, to take the 
plan in hand without a substantial guarantee. We hope, 
however, the idea will fructify and become a faz? accomplz. 





There is a story afloat, says the Muszcal Standard, which 
has probably little foundation, that Dr. Hans von Biilow may 
bring over the German orchestra he conducts next season, and 
may be invited to direct English opera. A Bohemian composer, 
and a German conductor, &c., will still further complicate the 
disguised condition of English opera. 


SiR G. A. MACFARREN’S “KING DAVID. 
David” is a large work, and in several ways it introduces a new 
style into oratorio. Taken as a whole, the style is of a lighter 
character than has been hitherto the fashion. There are few 
solid masses of harmony, or solemn themes, or great events dealt 
with. Thewhole is simply a story of ordinary human crime and 
its earthly punishment. The noteworthy novelty of ‘‘ King 
David ” is the prettiness of its orchestration. This is not alto- 
similar soft strains have been used before by 
But Macfarren uses them pro- 


— “ King 


gether original ; 
other composers, but sparingly. 
fusely ; so profusely that had the subject been a more solemn 
one, they would have been felt to be much out of place. Harps 
and oboes, flutes and bassoons, horns, and viols /izzicati, make 


very pretty music ; but can it justly be called sacred? The plain 





after a spirited balloting. As a notable ad- 
it of old fogyism so rampant in England, 
Il recording here, as also showing 


but one, 
ince on the spir 
ent 


ans that with all 


well worth 


(meri their gallantry they have not yet 
rded capable women honorable positions they are as 

\ ble to fill as are members of the sterner sex. A 
woman's tact and advice in any educational matter are 
vorthy attentive consideration, for it is admitted she wields 
urge influence for good over young children. 

= 

E FORE the fall season of opera performances opens at | 
B e Metropolitan Opera House, nothing should be left | 
ne to make the stage and its surroundings as safe as | 
ossible from the ravages of fire. Would it not be as well 
as is done at the Munich Opera-house and include a | 





truth is that ‘‘ King David” is not an oratorio proper, but a kind 
of cross between the oratorio and the opera. We have no objec- 
tion to the institution of a new class of works of this kind ; but 
if we are to have more of them—and we think it very likely that 
Macfarren’s example will be largely followed—it will be necessary 
to devise a new generic name for them. It is in the direction of 
soft and pleasing ornamentation, rathey than of solemn grandeur, 
that ‘‘ King David ” will influence the ‘future course of the art. 
Neither in the production of happy, spontaneous melody nor of 
great choruses has the composer fame anything new.—Leeds 


Daily 


Vews. 
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FFAIRS at the cuba are now affording food for 
the philosopher, sustenance for the gossip and activity 
in the State and police courts. 

Last week George F. Cummings, a director of the Casino, 
got out an injunction restraining the other directors from leas- 
ing the place, and Rudolph Aronson from handling the funds 
of the New York Concert Company, the organization which 
controls the Casino. 

Mr. Cummings set forth that Mr. Aronson was absorbing 
that place of amusement in the capacity of president, secretary 
and treasurer, that he was trying to perpetuate himself in 
power, and that in so doing he was seeking to put an end to 
John A. McCaull as the lessee of the building, whose lease 
expires in May next. 

Mr. McCaull—pardon, Mr. 
cuse Rudolph Aronson of nepotism, inasmuch as he had se- 
cured his brother Edward a post at $1,250 a year, with libretto 
and programme perquisites, and through another brother, Al- 
bert, had endeavored to wheedle the directors into ousting one 
John A. McCaull. 

Mr. Aronson simply replied that Mr. McCaull had been 
making $35,000 a year out of the Casino, and that so much 
would be saved annually for the company if Mr. McCaull 
should step down and out. 

Mr. McCaull retorted on Sunday night by planting his fist 


Cummings—proceeded to ac- 


in Mr. Aronson’s face, accompanying the blow with that ele- 
vated style of English employed by ‘‘ Dynamite John,” which 
requires dashes to make it palatable for decent people. A 
warrant for McCaull’s arrest was the next natural proceeding. 
Whatever may be the merits of the controversy, it brings 
strongly to the fore some of the traits of John A. McCaull, 


whom the Blackburg (Va.) Mews recently spoke of as ‘' the 
foremost man in the amusement world” of this country. He 
had reached ‘‘ the top-round of the ladder of fame,” and had 


achieved a ‘‘ national reputation of which he may well be 
proud.” 

A national reputation is a great thing. 
of the Casino think. They would like to give this man ‘‘ who 


was as ever drew sabre ”’—[Blackburg 


So the chorus girls 
as brave a soldier 
News|—a national reputation because, as they say, he engaged 
them at $12 a week, and then a week ago Saturday compelled 
them to take envelopes containing ten-dollar bills as their 
weekly stipend. They protested and wept, but in vain. 

For this the brave ex-tighter deserves a ‘‘ national reputa- 
tion.” 

A scenic artist of high standing in his profession, not un- 
known at Wallack’s Theatre, would like to put the ex-fighter 
up at least one round on the ladder of fame, for striking him re- 
cently in the presence of the assembled company, on the stage. 
Howard Paul, of London, who was grievously offended by 
‘‘Dynamite John’s” expletives when in Philadelphia, con- 
tributed to making an almost world-wide reputation for him, 
when he went to London to secure Miss Florence St. John. 
Mr. Paul wrote an open letter to the press, giving the Vir- 
ginian a ‘‘ setting out,” which ought to be ‘‘ national” 
and advising the lady to have nothing to do with the brave 
soldier. Miss St. 
The ex-fighter made a strong bid fora 
tion” on Sunday night. I rather think he got it. 

As for the controversy itself, the Casino embodies the ideas 
It is his patent, as it were, and possibly 
in his lifetime and 


at least, 


John did not come to this country. 
national reputa- 


of Rudolph Aronson. 
he should have some benefit from it 
suffer the customary fate of inventors. 
Since the failure of Mess:s. Fish & Ward, and in view of 
the judgments hanging over Mr. McCaull, from his Bijou 
Theatre venture, the Casino is placed in a trembling financial 
state. I hope, however, that Mr. Aronson will come out tri- 
umphantly from the crisis. Having ceased directing the or- 
chestra, and so having ‘centred his energies in the financial 
management of the house, he may be able to do this, 

As for nepotism, Mr. Aronson thinks that he can trust his 
own brother in his present post fully'as well as he could a 
brother of Mr. Cummings or of Mr. McCaull. It is a peculiar 
idea. 

Perhaps, after all, Mr. Aronson would do well to step 
down and out, trusting that such an artist as ‘‘ Dynamite 
John” will do his name justice. Ifthe brave soldier is after 
a national reputation he ought to have it. If Mr. 
does not give him the chance at the Casino, the ex-fighter may 
seek what appears to be his congenial field, and come out as 


not 


Aronson 





General Recruiting Service, Army Building, New York City, 


or in person or by letter to the nearest recruiting \pfficer. 
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a rival of one Sullivan, of Boston. 





Opera-Plot Sonnets. 


IX. 
‘*THE MAGIC FLUTE.” 


Pamina-and Tamino are in-love ; 
The former’s mother is the Queen of Night, 
Who, it appears, conceives a deadly spite 
Against a priest who kidnapped the above. 
The priest did this to radically shove 
Her youthful fancies to a nobler light ; 
But, when he sees that everyone means fight, 
He gives her Zam., who suits her like a glove. 
The plot, besides all this, is wild and mixed, 
In fact, quite vague before act 1 has closed, 
The magic clearly shows itself in that ; 
As for the flute, Zamino, when well fixed, 
Is, by the general audience, supposed 
To use it to alarm a Thomas cat. 
X. 
‘* FAUST.” 
Faust, full of spleen, proceeds the fiend to raise, 
Who gives him of a new mustache control ; 
For this he takes a life-lease of his soul, 
And makes him sign the deed in fancy ways. 
Faust leads a life that Comstock could not praise, 
With cards and women and the flowing bowl, 
Until he finds that that is not life’s goal, 
And for the blonde-bleached Marguerite he lays. 
He mashes her, but then he has to slay 
Her brother Va/entine for singing flat, 
While Mag is hidden on a dungeon mat, 
For putting pizen in her babe’s ca/¢. 
So Faust turns Baptist, and the devil dark 
Sails back to Hades, yelling like a lark. 
Cupip JONEs. 


The Concert System in Berlin. 


Essay BY Louis EHLERT. 


[Translated for Tue Musicat Courier by H. D.) 

OTHING is so characteristic of Berlin’s musical 
N condition as the important position which has been won by 
the popular concerts with classical programmes. It was a simple, 
not immoderately gifted, but practical man who originated them— 
the late Herr Liebig. To him the youthful striving minds of the 
capital are indebted for their familiarity with the masterworks of 
musical art. After his death his mantle fell upon the shoulders 
of more highly cultivated men, who have raised the popular con- 
cert in Berlin to a height beside which the old established insti- 
tutions intended for more exclusive circles can scarcely maintain 
a level. Let us, without prejudice, compare the symphony con- 
certs of the Royal orchestra, sacred through their traditions, with, 
for example, those of Bilse’s orchestra. There we find everything 
thoroughly settled, formal and pretentious, every inch of ground 
reminding one of a life pension or the anticipation of one. Here 
all is youthful, elastic, tractable, and not oppressed with an imag- 
On the one hand, inherited seats; on the other, 
Seated upon the former, a 


inary dignity. 
seats which have been freshly won. 
worn-out audience of the highest rank ; upon the latter, the sim- 
ple, cultivated man who desires to close his work-day with an 
And as different as the audiences and the 
There, the past 


artistic recreation. 
spirit of the orchestras are also the programmes. 
and the exclusive culture of that which is conformable to the posi- 
tion of the hearer; here, the present, and a deep, fresh pleasure 
in life. 

In every large community there may always be found a group 
of persons, who entertain antique tastes, who dress according to 





old fashions, speak in an old-fashioned manner, think in old- | 
| in his gall, modified his original coarseness, and tempered his 


fashioned style and hide even their art life under a wig. And it 
is a taste which we are compelled to allow, for each one may 


choose his minister and his cook according to his own pleasure. | 


It only becomes a dangerous thing when such rococo-natures are 
placed at the head of artistic enterprises, whose task it is to 
further and guide the general taste. It may be set down as a sad 
fact that the above-mentioned soirees have long since ceased to 
play an important part in the music-life of Berlin, and it must be 
added that a certain kind of talent was requisite to deprive them 
of life to such an extent. That the fact really exists can be sim- 
ply but undeniably proved. The genuine professional artist takes 
no more notice of them. This is the more to be regretted, for 
the orchestra controls the most excellent forces, contains, among 
its members, artists of great renown and has often demonstrated 
that under the proper leadership it is the equal in rank of any 
orchestra in Germany. It is the management, not the orchestra, 
which has transformed this bright home of musical art-life into a 
rendezvous for the best society at which all other subjects awaken 
as much interest, at least, as does music. The principal fault of 
this lies in the programmes. Devoid of actual and vital contact 
with one’s own age, art-life can never be lastingly prolific. 


| Sharp, pointed, dangerous. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


as much in accordance with the spirit of the age would it be to 
restrict the Haydn symphonies to a lesser number, since Haydn is 
so much more important in the quartet than in the symphony. 
There are so many of his symphonies to which we listen with great 
pleasure on account of their indestructible cheerfulness, but there 
are also many which, like the ‘‘ Sinfonie Militaire,” bear the hoar- 
Haydn’s art no longer interests us in the same de- 
As great as it was 


frost of age. 
gree as does that of the much older Bach. 
and as little as it should be depreciated, we no longer hold vital 
relations with it. Bach’s music is an eternal well-spring, from 
which untold generations may still draw refreshment. As 
Haydn's deserving biographer, C. F. Pohl, remarks of the works 
of his youth, ‘‘ that we no longer possess the proper simplicity 
requisite for their enjoyment,” this opinion may also be extended 
to many of his later works, and, if we except the ‘‘ Seasons,” 
the ‘‘ Creation,” and the quartets, to nearly all of them. 

We do no longer have these simple tastes, and, I would add, 
that it must go ill with our development, if we still had them. 
Between the truly good and most estimable Kapellmeister of 
Prince Esterhazy and ourselves, there lies a chasm for which we 
are in nowise to blame. Only in a passing way can we transport 
ourselves into the uninterrupted cheerfulness of his nature ; and 
must ever remain a stranger to a spirit to which nothing in the 
course of half a seculum ever gave real cause for enduring sor- 
row. Not but that such might be the case, and in all honor be 
the case. No doubt, also, that in Haydn there bubbled a spring 
of genuine cheerfulness, as probably in no other; no doubt, 
also, that it is the beautiful privilege of art to make one cheerful. 
But we must be able to regard joy as the triumph over some grief, 


or it becomes trivial. 


great charm ; but, if one laughs incessantly through the course of | 


a hundred symphonies, it is apt, finally, to become irritating or 
tame. Haydn’s contemporaries already censured the absence of 
all seriousness in his church music. He replied: “ It is impossi- 
ble for me to do otherwise. When I think of God, my heart 
becomes so filled with joy, that my notes flow as though they 
And certainly nothing can be said 
against this. We, how- 
ever—accepting the plural in Strauss’ acceptation—have severed 


were running off a spool.” 
As a tree grows so it must spread out. 


all connection with such a mood. 
(To be continued.) 


Rossini as a Wit. 
By F. S. SALTus. 


in Paris until his death, the 


gre his advent 


amount of witty things the illustrious composer of ‘‘ Wil- | 


liam Tell” said was prodigious—enough to fill a good-sized vol- 
ume certainly. Asa wit he can take rank with Dumas, Heine, 
Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook and Douglas Jerrold. 

After the production of ‘‘ William Tell” the great maestro be- 
came a sublime /azzarone, nothing more. He basked in the sun 
of fame and adoration, foolishly, or, perchance, philosophically 
—who knows? He professed to despise reputation, having al- 
ready won it, cultivated indolence as an art, and absolutely cared 
for nothing but good cooking and Carafa; and if he had been 
obliged to choose between a dish of macaroni au gratin and his 


dear old friend, it is sad to say that the divine old musical egotist | 


would have chosen the former. 
Rossini, from his youth up, was keenly appreciative of humor. 


Owing to his incomplete education, his good-nature or epigram- 


matic remarks were often tinged by vulgarity, and sometimes by | 


brutality. This stain never wholly left him. With natural 


mother-wit he passed his early days, learning epigram later, when | 


his rough mental diamond became polished by Parisian attrition. 
Almost all Rossini’s most agree- 
The winning 


The process took some time. 
able sayings were uttered after his full maturity. 


contact of Paris softened the asperities of his phrase, put honey 


At first his epigram was a bludgeon, 
it became a Toledo blade, 


rough, assertive tendencies. 
heavy and barbarous; afterward, 


his sting was always apparent in spite of the velvet he clothed it 
in after becoming an homme de monde. We know of very few 
authentic sayings or repartees of Rossini’s that are not better in 


more or less decided ways. He rarely paid a compliment without 


| some subtle doudle entente, his smile was always accompanied 


For more than twenty-five years the same old master-works | 


have been accepted and listened to, reproduced in the same old 
monotonous manner, and with the same contracted and affected 
conception of their meaning. Instead of opening the doors re- 
luctantly, and on rare occasions to the more important produc- 
tions of contemporary composers, it were a better plan to close 
accounts with many of the departed ones. There is no longer a 
necessity annually to revive Weber's overtures, which have been 
heard hundreds of times; the time has come in which to limit 
them to their proper places before their respective operas. And 


by a sneer, and the man who for years held all musical Europe at | 


his feet was unfortunate enough not to believe in the sincerity of 
the applause and love bestowed upon him. 

That his witticism was always touched by bitterness or cruel 
sarcasm will be exemplified by the following story: At a musical 
reunion given by some aristocratic amateurs, a lady, who was to 
have sung a cavatina from ‘‘ Semiramide,” refused to do so when 
she heard that Rossini was among the guests. Coaxed and en- 
treated by her friends, she finally consented, in spite of her 
timidity, and before going to the piano, in a state of great agita- 
tion she whispered to Rossini, who had risen to escort her: ‘* Oh, 
! Just think, to 
“So am I, 


“ce , 


dear maestro, you have no idea how I tremble 
sing your music! I am frightened to death!” 
Madame,” was the response. This is deliciously uncivil, it is 
true ; but the opportunity was too good to be lost, and Rossini 
had no scruples ; besides, he knew the witticism would be re- 
peated everywhere, and it is one of his best. He had heard his 
music massacred before by so many would-be singers that his an- 
swer in this case may be pardoned him. 

Another, quite representative of his sly, malignant humor, is as 
follows : 

A person who had invented a species of tone-glass requested 


A laugh from serious lips possesses a | 


But he was invariably pitiless, and | 


19 


an interview of the great composer, which was granted. In due 
time he appeared with a formidable apparatus, consisting of thirty 
or forty glasses, and using freely a large bucket of water which 
he placed near him, he proceeded to rub the edges of the instru- 
His first 


** Moses 


ment, and produced something resembling music 
selection happened to be the celebrated ‘‘ Prayer” from 
in Egypt.” Rossini remained quiet during the performance, and 
listened to the tenth variation without a sigh. The eleventh be- 
gan. At that moment a friend entered and asked the maestro if 
he would accompany him tothe Bois. ‘‘ Willingly,’’ he replied, 
pointing to the operator, “‘when that gentleman Aas finished 
washing my ‘ Prayer !'” 

Beforesthe great tenor Duprez appeared at the Grand Opera to 
revive and save ‘* William Tell,” which had fallen unjustly into 
disfavor, that opera had been infamously mutilated, and, in fact, 
only one act used to be given as a fever du rideau, for some 
favorite ballet. Rossini felt very sore about the matter, but never 
alluded to it except once, and that allusion was a witticism 

When, during one evening at the house of his friend Aguado, 
Duponchel, the director of the opera, had the audacity to say to 
Rossini, with a smile: ‘‘ Maestro, we play the second act of 
‘Tell’ this evening.” of it?’ was the reply 
This merited rebuke was the only verbal proof of his discontent 
His silent one, however, is ever to be regretted, because he com- 


‘* Indeed? all 


posed no more. 

When Barbaja, the impresario, made a contract with him at 
Naples, he had an interview with Rossini, when he uttered words 
to this effect 

‘* You are to take charge of the interests of both my theatres, 





the Fondo and the San Carlo. You are expected, according to 
this contract, to furnish me four operas a year, and revise the 
production of other works belonging to the répertoire, and occa- 
| sionally added original pieces to any old opera we may revive. 
| You are to attend rehearsals, train the chorus and lead the or- 
chestra. You ‘Must I do the cooking, too?” said 
Rossini. 

Masterpieces in those days were poor 
had to accept Barbaja’s terms. 

One day a friend found him pounding upon a piano in a most 


frantic manner, producing vile and horrible cacophony, while 


remunerated, and he 


seemingly intent upon deciphering a score placed before him. 
‘**Good gracious! what are you playing?” ‘‘ Wagner, you see,” 
said Rossini, ‘‘I cannot make head or tail of it.” “* Why, no 
“Oh, yes, I 





| wonder, you have got the book upside down!” 
know that, but I couldn’t play it the other way. 

After the production of Bellini’s ‘‘ Puritani” in Paris, Rossini 
wrote a long letter to a friend in Bologne, giving a detailed and 
critical account of the opera, ending as follows: ‘‘I will not 
speak about the duo between basso and baritone (‘ Suoni la trom- 
You, of course, Azard it from 


ba’ for Lablache and Tamburini). 


| ” 

| here! 

| ' as = , 
At one time an ambitious young amateur musician, who had 


composed two pieces for the piano, called on Rossini to find out 
his opinion and learn which one he liked best. Rossini received 
him courteously, listened to the first piece, and said, ‘‘ I prefer the 


other 
On another occasion, listening to a performance of *‘ 
** Who wrote this opera ?’” 


Barbiere”’ 
| execrably given, he asked his neighbor 
The music and variations added by Strakosch to the part of Ro- 
sina, he always called ma musique Strakoschonnée ! 

Some time after Meyerbeer’s death, a pianist called upon him 
at Passy and wished him to listen toa grand funeral march of his 
composition, which he had written in honor of the great and la- 
mented musician. He sat down and played his morceau with 
fervor, and, after the last note, looked up, craving Rossini’s 
opinion. 

** My friend,” was the answer, “your funeral march is very 
fine ; only I think it would have been better had you died, and 
then Meyerbeer might have composed the music!” 

The following are some of his best witticisms, many of which 
have never appeared before in English: Rossini in his old age 
sent two pictures of himself to a friend. One represented him 
| when young, the other when old. Under the first he wrote 
‘* Figaro su,” under the other, ‘* Figaro git 


down). 


" (Figaro up, Figaro 


(To be continued 





“Gentlemen,” said the professor to his medical students 
assembled in clinic, ‘‘I have often pointed out to you the re- 
markable tendency to consumption of those who play upon wind 
instruments. In this case now before us we have a well-marked 
development of lung disease ; and I was not surprised to find, on 
questioning the patient, that he is a member of a brass band. Now, 

sir,” continued the professor, addressing the comsumptive, “ will 
} you please tell the gentlemen what instrument you play on?” 
P@7y blays der drum,” said the sick man. 
e oe = 

An illustrated international journal is to be published this 
month by the ‘‘ Allgemeiner Richard Wagner Verein.” It is to 
contain drawings and short articles, and the proceeds will go 
toward maintaining the theatre of Bayreuth. Felix Dahn and 
other German writers contribute, and M. Baudry, M. Bonrnat, 
M. Fantin and M. Munkacy have promised drawings. Spain 
and Italy also contribute, but nothing has been sent from Eng- 
land, though the committee is anxious to obtain English aid. 
Articles would be printed in English. They must be brief; 
drawings may be of any size. Anyone intending to help should 
write to H. S. Chamberlain, 38 Rue Paris. — 
Atheneum. 


Pergol¢se, 
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PERSONALS. 


——__-»-__—__ 


MUSIC OF THE FUTURE.—Fay Templeton, of opera- 
bouffe fame, is the daughter of John Templeton, the Southern 
She was born Christmas night, 1865, at her father’s 
Che papers, in announcing Fay’s birth, said 


manager. 
home in Florida 
that a new star had come to the manager's company in the person 
ofad 
letter from a Western manager, saying, ‘‘ Can give your daughter 
What are the lowest terms?” The 
My daughter is sixteen days 


a daughter. Some days after this, Mr. Templeton received a 
six nights for her best piece. 
returned was; “All right. 


old, and her best act is a crying chorus; but wait sixteen years, 


answer 


when, if her voice does not break, she shall come to you asa 
star lhe engagement was filled. —Chicago News Letter. 

JUDIC TO VISIT SWEDEN.—Report states that Mme. 
Judic will visit Sweden after she leaves the Gaiety Theatre, Lon- 
don. She seems as attractive as ever to Londoners. It was in 


Sweden that Mme. Judic first met her recently deceased husband 
and manager, whose demise was quite a shock to her. 

Out OF TUNE IN LoNDON.—Theodor Reichmann, a 
singer from the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, recently appeared 
Although he was in good voice 


at a Richter concert in London. 





and sang with earnestness, it is said that he betrayed a tendency 
to sing out of tune. Herr Reichmann undertook the part of Am- 
in *‘ Parsifal,”” when it was produced in Vienna last year. 

He gained much credit at every representation. 
ITALIAN AND GERMAN OPERA — FRAU MATERNA, 
WAGNER SINGER.—The people of America, I am sure, under- 


I have watched the faces of the 
audiences at our concerts, and I am convinced that I read aright 


German music and like it. 


stand 


when I read interest, pleasure and knowledge depicted on them. 


Of course it will take money, but money is always forthcoming 


for Italian opera; why not for German? With an Italian opera 


company you havea great prima donna, and perhaps a great 


ter an indifferent company, poor scenery and cheap cos- 
tumes. In German opera all are artists alike, the scenery is 
wonderful in its beauty and mechanical effects, and the costumes 
are carefully and artistically designed. The people of America 
are waiting for high-class German opera, and its strongest sup- 
port, too, will come from Americans and not from Germans.— 
The New York Tribune. 


—Tamberlik, the tenor, has been 
Russia, and notwith- 
standing that his voice has greatly deteriorated, for he is between 


TAMBERLIK IN RUSSIA 
recently engaged upon a concert tour in 


60 and 70 years of age, with considerable success. Everywhere 


he has had 


urge and enthusiastic audiences, and every piece he 
has sung has been vociferously encored. Four concerts which he 


gave at St. Petersburg are said to have brought him in nearly 
$15,000, As he was rich when he retired from the stage his un- 
expected and momentary return to public life has come upon his 
iid admirers as a surprise. Tamberlik thinks the time will come 
when great opera singers, like great ballet dancers, will no longer 
be required, for much of what used to be sung upon the lyric 
tage is now spoken in the form of recitative. 

Why NoTr SELECT A GENTLEMAN ?—“ Why did not 
the owners of the Cleveland Opera House select a manager en- 
intelligence to recognize the fact that 


’ is a question that has arisen in the mind of 


dowed with sufficient 


civility is no crime 
many a good citizen of that beautiful spot on Lake Erie, ever 
since one Gus. Hartz has been managing the destinies of what 
was originally intended as a Temple of Art. We pause for a 
reply 

DEATH OF HERR JACOB.—F. A. 
many years associated with Ludwig Erk in editing and publishing 
the Son 


Hlis chief work wa 


Leberecht Jacob, for 


of Germany, died at Liegnitz, a short time ago. 
his famous “ Reformatorisches Choralbuch,” 


e result of long and conscientious research, and the most im- 


portant work on the subject even at the present day. Herr 


Jacob was born in 1803 at Kroitzsch, near Liegnitz. 

EMMA ABBOTT IN FORT WAYNE.—The Emma Abbott 
Opera Company has been booked to open the new Opera House 
t Fort Wayne, Ind., November 6, 7 and 8. Over four hundred 


ket ha 


ve already been sold for the three performances at $10 


MME. TREBELLI'S RETURN.—Mme. Trebelli will leave 

m for America in September. She will meet with a cordial 

ecepti ere, forshe was undoubtedly one of the best contraltos 
that we had here the past season. 

LILLIAN'S WANDERINGS,.—Lillian Russell, for a 

s f whom a good many New York dudes pine, has, unfortun- 

t for them, been selected to play Black-Eyed Susan in the re- 

va e burlesque of Jerrold’s play at the Alhambra, in London. 

laniel Frohman, on his recent return from abroad, said that the 


had just returned to London, from the Continent, 


ANIST’S VACATION.—Ferd. von Inten, the well- 


wn New York pianist and teacher, is spending his well-earned 


summer vacation in Germany, where he will attend the Bayreuth 
perforn unces of Parsifal.”’ 

THE DEMUNCKS IN PARIS.—Mme. Carlotta Patti-De- 
Munck and M. DeMunck, the able violoncellist, are now in Paris, 


vhither they went after frequent appearances in London concert 


rooms, where they are said to have made themselves favorites. 


Certainly DeMunck plays his favorite instrument with great skill 





COURIER. 








| and taste, but Mme. Carlotta Patti—well! she is just a trifle 
| passée. 

FLORIO’S SEA VOYAGE.—On account of somewhat im- 
paired health, Caryl Florio, the pianist and composer, sailed for 
Europe on last Saturday. He intends to return immediately, as 
his physician ordered a sea voyage as the only means of an im- 
provement in Mr. Florio’s health. 

A MepAL, Not A DEGREE—The Grand Duke of 
Hesse has conferred the gold medal for Art and Science on Mr. 
Mackenzie, the composer of the successful opera ‘‘ Colomba.” 
This is a pleasing mark of distinction and shows in what estima- 
tion this rising English composer is held. 

JOSEFFY IN BosTon.—Rafael Joseffy will, it is under- 
stood, give four pianoforte recitals in Boston next season. He 
will also play at four concerts under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, to be given in the same city. 

CARY-RAYMOND’S ANNUAL OFFERING.—Mrs. Annie 
Louise Cary-Raymond has just forwarded a check of $250, her 
annual subscription for a free bed inthe Marine General Hospital 
in Portland, Me. 

BERLIOZ AND HIS POWERS.—“ Berlioz is a great master 
of orchestration—a great emancipator from old forms and a 
champion of freedom—but he is greater in combination than in 
creation. He is not rich in ideas, only fertile in expedients. 
When we listen to his music we always think of a remark made 
by a critical wag toa friend of ours who had an extraordinary 
power of expression, together with very little to say: * My dear 
fellow, your eloquence is wonderful; if you should ever have 

| such a thing as a thought I believe you would positively burst.’ ” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A PRIMA DOoNNA’sS LAWSUIT.—Mlle. Van Zandt, the 
American prima donna, has been successful in her libel suit 
against Mr. Haynie, who is the Paris correspondent for the Bos- 
ton Herald and.San Francisco Chronicle. The decison is consid- 
ered important as a precedent in such cases. 

A PIANISTE’S SUCCESS.—Mme. Marie Jaell, the pianiste, 
has been playing with great success at the Conservatory concerts, 
Ghent. Her interpretation of Schumann's only piano concerts 
was marked by a splendid technique and poetic conception. 

MME. CAPPIANI OFF FOR ITALY.—Mme. Louisa Cap- 
piani, the well-known singing teacher, who has just delivered an 
important lecture on voice culture at the Music Teachers’ Meet- 
ing at Cleveland, sails to-day for Italy, where she will spend her 
summer vacation. 

MISS ORME IN NEW ORLEANS.--Miss Gertrude Orme 
is reaping laurels and ducats at New Orleans, La., where she 
nightly sings in comic opera before crowded houses. The rich- 
ness and sweetness of -her full mezzo-soprano voice and her 
broad musical delivery are praised by the New Orleans critics. 

A SOLEMN TRUTH.—The following sentiments, recently 
expressed by Rudolph Aronson, will be very generally acceded 
by young and talented musicians: ‘* Young men who manifest a 

desire to rise will have enemies who will manifest a desire that 
they shan’t.” 

Mr. WOODMAN GETS MARRIED.—Mr. Edwin C. Wood- 
man, well known in the musical profession in Boston, a son of 
Mr. C. E. Woodman, of the piano manufacturing firm of C. C. 
Briggs & Co., Boston, was married on July 1 to Miss Flora Irene 
Crook, the daughter of Mr. Reuben Crook, of the editorial staff 
of the Boston 7Zyraveller. Mr. Woodman is a highly successful 
piano and organ teacher, and is organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, East Boston. 


Hear, hear! 


PLANQUETTE’S NEW VERSION.—Robert Planquette is 
at work on a new version of his comic opera, ‘‘ Les Voltigeurs,” 
which will be entitled ‘On Guard.” The composer’s ‘* Nell 
Gwynne” has been very successful. 

AUDRAN MINUS FARNIE.—Audran 
gaged on a comic opera to be called ‘‘ The Miller of the Dee.’ 
The libretto is by Farnie, who so far has not been very success- 
ful in his efforts in this direction. Excellent music is expected 
from the composer of ‘ Olivette” and the ‘‘ The Mascot.” 


is said to be en- 


BRAHMS’S FOURTH SYMPHONY.—If reports are to be 
credited, Johannes Brahms has begun to write a fourth symphony. 
Perhaps he will now make up for lost time, and try t rival the 
number ascribed to Beethoven. 

THE GRAY POET IN Music.—Villiers Stand- 
ford is now at work on an elegiac ode by Walt Whitman, which 
The sub- 


GooD 


he is setting to music for the next Norwich Festival. 
ject is said to be suited to Mr. Stanford’s special gifts. 
THE APOSTLES IN Music.—Patrick Gilmore has been 
unfolding an idea of his to a Herald reporter. He believes that 
the twelve minor semitones included in the octave, and only rep- 
resented in modern music, stand, figuratively speaking, for the 
twelve apostles, the C (or Do) representing St. Peter, the founda- 
tion upon which the church rests. The tonic triad, Mr. Gilmore 
believes, represents the Trinity. Although purely imaginary, 
there is much food for thought in Mr. Gilmore’s suggestions, and 
they prove him to be a good deal of a thinker as well as a 
musician. Is he on the way to become an American saint ? 
DEATH OF VICTOR MASSE.—Victor Massé, the French 
composer, is dead. He was born in 1822, at Lorient. He en- 
tered the Paris Conservatory when twelve years old, staying there 
ten years, after which he took the Grand Prix de Rome. His 
chief works are ‘‘ Les Noces de Jeannette,” ‘‘La Fiancée du 
Diable,” ‘‘ La Mule de Pedro,” and ‘Paul et Virginie.” M. 





Massé was professor of composition in the Paris Conservatoire, 
and was elected a member of the Académie des Beaux Arts in 





1872. Five years later he was made an officer“of the Legion of 
Honor. 
FOREICN NOTES. 
ees " 
.... Xaver Scharwenka has been in London quite re- 
cently. 


.... Two compositions, “ Daphnis et Chloe” and “ Lu- 
tece,” by Mlle. Augusta Holmes, have found much favor in 
Paris. 

....The building material for the National 
House, on the Thames embankment, is advertised for sale in 
London. 

....From Paris are announced the deaths of Charles 
Vervoitte, known as a composer of sacred music, and of Dentu, 


the publisher. 


Opera 


.... The success of Nessier’s ‘‘ Der Trompeter von Sak- 
kingen,” at Leipsic, seems to have exceeded that attending the 
same composer’s ‘‘ Der Wilde Jiiger” and ‘‘ Der Rattenfinger 
von Hamelen. 

.... The salary list at the Paris Opéra is said to amount 
to 97,000 francs during the winter and 52,000 francs during the 
summer months. 

....It is said that a new oratorio, by Dr. C. Hubert Parry, 
on the subject ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” may be produced at the Liv- 
erpool meeting of the National Eisteddfod. 

.... Johannes Elmblad, the bass singer, for a short time a 
member of the operatic company at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, 
is engaged for five years at the Theatre Royal, Hanover. 

...-Charles Lefebvre, composer of “Judith” and “Le 
Trésor,” has just completed the score of a new four-act opera, 
‘“*Zaire,” with libretto—founded on Voltaire’s similarly 
tragedy—by Paul Collin. 


named 


.... The English right of performance of M. Massenet’s 
“Manon,” founded upon the romance of ‘* Manon Lescaut,” has 
been secured by Mr. Carl Rosa, who proposes to produce the 
opera at Liverpool next Christmas. 

....‘* Le Grand Mogul,” a new npera bouffe by Audran, 
which has been successfully produced at Marseilles, will be the 
great autumn production at the Paris Gaité. The mis-en-scéne 
will be magnificent, and there will be many brand-new effects. 

....M. Maurel does not seem disposed to give up his 
management of the Italian Theatre, in Paris, next year, so he is 
said to be looking out for the best artists attainable,.to whom he 
will offer favorable engagements. 

....Anent Parisian musical judgment, the statement is 
made that at Lamoureux’s concerts four performances of Ber- 
lioz’s ‘‘ Damnation de Faust” drew 25,415 francs 45 centimes, 
but the four performances of the first act of Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan 
und Isolde” drew only 18,888 francs 45 centimes. 

....An opera company which left London for a tour in 
India, Australia and-Java, about a year ago, became stranded in 
the latter place, and the prima donna, Mme. Duche, is now a 
chambermaid in one of the hotels there, where the tenor, Mr. 
Treblana, has entered the service of a cattle raiser. The rest of 
the troupe are engaged in similar occupations. 

....Great disappointment was felt by London musicians 
at the withdrawal of ‘* Colomba” from representation at Covent 
Garden. A.C. Mackenzie had come specially to England to 
direct several rehearsals of the work, and everything was in an ad- 
vanced state of preparation. But it is understood that Pauline 
Lucca expressed herself unable to learn the chief part in time, 
and so the opera was shelved. 

....The Royal Italian Opera season at London, will be 
extended to July 26, and the house will then be prepared for Mr. 
Thomas's season of promenade concerts, which will begin under 
Gwyllym Crowe's conductorship the first or second week of 
August. Mr. Thomas intends to repeat the grand Sims Reeves 
concerts of last season, and he has made a handsome offer to 
Adelina Patti to sing at three special concerts. 

....In November a new opera by Rubinstein will be for 
the first time performed in the Hamburg Stadt Theatre. The 
idea of this work is said to have been taken from an Eastern 
story, which Rubinstein read last winter at Vienna in the Neue 
Freie Presse. The hero is a young man who kisses the reflection 
of a beautiful young girl in his looking-glass, and for this 
crime is punished by having his shadow horsewhipped. The 
composition is said to be graceful and harmonious, and although 
its thread is slight the piece is full of the charm of Oriental 
poetry. 

A testimonial is being got up for Sir Julius Benedict 
Iam told that Dr. Von Biilow, to show 


as he has lost money. 





| his appreciation of the extent to which Sir Julius had benefited 


the cause of music generally in his generation, contributed the 
large sum of sixpence. Few—none, in fact—have had the cour- 
age to follow his example. Zant mieux. It is a sad thing when 
a man who has worked very hard and very long, ends by losing 
his money. It would be sadder if people, as a rule, did not con- 
tribute more than sixpence to his compensation fund; but in 
spite of the eloquence of Lord Lathom and Herr Kuhe at the 
Mansion House last week, the fund shows a tendency to stick at 





about £1,700.—London Truth. 
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Latest Operatic News. 

The contract between Mr. Gye and the directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House has been drafted, but the document, 
however, will not be signed until Mr. Gye has submitted to the 
directors of the Metropolitan a list of the artists whom he is to 
supply. This must be done by July 20 at latest. The season 
will begin on November 10, and will extend over thirteen weeks, 
and embrace fifty-two evening representations. 


There is is a scheme on foot for the revival of English 
opera in New York next season upon a very large scale. Eugene 
Wetherill, who officiated in the capacity of the husband of Emma 
Abbott, is, with his business partner, Mr. Pratt, in negotiation 
with the directors of the Academy of Musictothis end. The 
venture depends entirely upon the successful issue of these nego- 
tiations. Should they prove satisfactory the two opera houses in 
New York next season will be pitted against each other upon 
terms at which both can live with fair chances of profit. Miss 
Abbott is now in England engaged in effecting arrangements for 
bringing a number of celebrated operatic artists to New York to 
sing in this company. Among those spoken of are Mr. Santley 
and Mr. Maas. Miss Lillian Russell’s contract with Miss Abbott 
for next season is said to be definitely settled upon, and that 
eccentric but melodious young person will in all probability sing 


in this country again after November. 


It has generally been understood that Mme. Patti is under 
engagement to appear in America under Mr. Mapleson’s direc- 
tion. London gossip has been further to the effect that the 
relations between Mme. Patti.and Signor Franchi, her agent, had 
come to an end, and it has been surmised that Mr. Mapleson and 
Franchi may form a partnership to control Mme. Patti's move- 
ments in the New World this season. Mr. Mapleson himself 
says that the date of the Chicago festival is April 6, that it will 
last two weeks, and that there will be one opera in English, 
besides Gluck’s Wagner's ‘‘ Rienzi,” and Bizet’s 
‘*Carmen,” with Patti and novelties. He also states that in New 


Vork he will give concerts only. 


‘* Orfeo,” 


Light Opera. 
HE Blanche Corelli Opera Company gave ‘ Oli- 
vette '’ at the Cosmopolitan Theatre this last week, and illus- 

trated once more the rashness of presenting a light opera which 

has had its run and has been pretty well worn at that. 

Miss Corelli, as O/ivetée, has the fault of overdoing what she 
might do well if she had a little more knowledge of art methods. 
Miss Bebe Vining is a pretty and willowy Ve/ontin. Edward L. 
Connell makes an altogether too coarse Captain de Merrimac. 
Millet Seaman, as the Due des //s, is a not particularly good 
actor, although he has some excellent qualities of voice. The 
‘* Mascotte” was produced on Monday night. Miss Corelli 
takes the part of Bettina, and is supported by a good cast, which 
includes Miss Eva Barrington, Miss Bebe Vining, Willet Sea- 
man, John Ince, Charles Kinschell and Max Figman. There 
is a tolerably large chorus with new scenery and costumes. 
The promenade on the roof of the Cosmopolitan is open every 
evening. and is an attractive portion of the building. 

* & * 

All that need be said of ‘‘ Falka,” at the Casino, is that the 
opera goes gaily on, to capital business. Miss Ricci is as mod- 
estly charming as ever, Mr. Klein is absolutely delicious in the 





role of Pelican, Mr. Ryley has developed a very good Governor, | 


and Messrs. Tannehill and McDonough add to the general 
amusement. Hubert Wilke, unfortunately, persists in over- 
acting. 


effect. His singing is excellent. 


The Casino Concert. 
ISS BELLE COLE and Mr. H. S. Hilliard were 


the soloists at the Casino Sunday night concert. 
orchestra, under Mr. Dietrich’s skilled direction, gave selections 


Nesvadba and Lecocq. A serenade of Lange's was received 


with marked favor. _ 


One of the chorus says: “ Very often a girl, after a year 
or so of life in the chorus, tires of her freedom, and marries one 
of the company—the first tenor, if she can get him; if not, the 
baritone or second tenor. It is easy enough for a married couple 
of singers to get $18 or $20 per week apiece, even if both are in 
You see, married people are more trustworthy, and 
With $4o coming to them weekly, they 


the chorus. 
the managers know it. 
can live comfortably, I imagine. 
rush-about life, and it means more trouble than a gir! thinks who 
sees us from a comfortable seat in the parquet. Not that there 
It is very pleasant to hear the 


But it is a tiresome, wearing, 


are no gold linings to our clouds. 


There is too much of the dagger business for a pleasing | 
| ducing S. Thayer Smith’s comedietta, ‘‘ Happy Pair,’ 


| they will introduce some favorite ballads. 


HOME NEWS. 


+ -— 


——Reeves’ American band began their series of summer 
concerts at Nantasket last week. 

——John A. McCaull has engaged Miss Billy Barlow for 
his next season of comic opera. 

“Penny Antie” will be played on the road next sea- 
san, under the management of H. F. Wood. 

——“‘ Fantine,” the new comic opera to be produced at 
the Boston Museum on next Monday, July 14, has been very suc- 
cessful in Paris. 

—Miss Emma Latham and “La Petite Louise Mar- 
guerite’’ will give a musical and dramatic entertainment on next 
Friday evening at Port Jervis. 

——The New York Bijou Burlesque Company closed its 
engagement at the Bijou Theatre, Boston, on last Saturday even- 
ing with the performance of ‘‘ Bluebeard.” 

Miss Lily Post and Charles Clarke, a young tenor 
who has sung with success in Chicago, have been engaged by 
John A. McCau!! for his next season of comic opera. 

——W. T. Carleton will open his season of comic opera, 
with his company which he has recently organized, at Racine, 
Wis., to-day, when ‘‘ The Merry War ” will be produced. 

Messrs. H. M. Dunham, J. D. Buckingham, Louis C. 
Elson, William F. Apthorp, J. W. Hill, Allen W. Swan, S. R. 
Kelley and Lucius A, Chase, all of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, will spend the summer in Europe. 

Mr. Joseffy, the well-known pianist, has made ar- 
rangements for an extended concert tour next season. He will 
appear in conjunction with an orchestra and will also give piano 
recitals. Mr. Joseffy will probably begin his season in San Fran- 
cisco. ° 

——The first act of a new comic operetta, music by Ed- 
ward L. Hall, libretto by S. B. Alexander, both of Boston, is 
very nearly completed and is well spoken of. The scene is laid 
in New England, and the story is founded upon a well-known 
and popular ballad. 

—-The entire réfertozre of Gilmore’s band, containing 
over four thousand pieces of music, packed into twenty-one cases 
as large as dry goods boxes, and weighing, in all, over three tons, 
has arrived at Manhattan Beach. It represents a new piece every 
day for eleven years. 

——Messrs. Waldauer and Carr, the managers of the 
Musical Union, St. Louis, have issued a circular inviting sub- 
scriptions to the Concert Series for 1884-85. The past season has 
not been successful financially, and although the loss was not 
serious, it is much to be regretted there was any loss at all. 

Miss Emma Abbott’s English opera company for next 
season will include Miss Laura Bellini, Miss Anandale, Signor 
Campobello, Signor Tagliapietra, Mr. Castle and Mr. Fabrini. 
The rertoire for the season will include ‘* Lakmé,” ‘* The Crown 
Diamonds,” ‘‘ Semiramide”’ and ‘‘Carmen.”’ A. Tomasi will be 
the musical director. 


——‘“An Adamless Eden,” an operatic impossibility, was to | 


be produced at the Oakland Garden on Monday last, under the 
The work is likely to prove one 


The music 


supervision of John J. Braham. 
of the most popular successes of the year. 
joint production of Messrs. Braham and Walter A. Siaughter, 
and consists of a vatiety of soli, quartettes, quintettes and chor- 
uses. 

Mme. Sinico and Signor Campobello will give some 
They propose pre- 
in which 
Signor Campobello 


concerts at summer resorts during August. 


, 


has been engaged for next season with the Emma Abbott Opera 


| Company, and will appear as Assur in ‘‘Semiramide,” Mephisto 


| in ‘* Faust,” and also in 
The | 


‘ ’ 


‘ Lakmé.’ 


It is probable that Miss Emma Abbott will open her 


: ees : ; : : | next season of English opera in this city in October, giving per- 
from Strauss, Moskowski, Nicolai and Gounod in the first part, | e P y é & P 


and in the second from Gounod, Wagner, Strauss, Ponchielli, | 


| A cablegram received in this city from Miss Abbott—who is at | 


| Takmé,’ 


| well known people. 


formances for two weeks, under the management of Gustav | 
Frohman, at either Wallack’s Theatre or the Academy of M usic. | 


London—announces that she has secured Delibes’ 
and will probably make it the opening attraction of 


present in 


her season. 

The Chicago Church Choir Company began a summer 
season in Milwaukee on last Monday, July 7, playing at Schlitz’ 
Park Theatre. 
Alice Atwood, Miss Fmma Baker, John E. McWade, Dr. Charles 
T. Barnes, Webster Norcross, Joseph H. Herbert, and other 
we 


**La Grande Duchesse,” ‘* Fatinitza,”’ 


Mascotte,” ‘‘ Patience,” and ‘‘ Princess Toto” 


be represented. The season will last six weeks probably, possi- 


| bly longer. 


house thunder with applause, and know you helped to awake that | 


thunder. It is very pleasant to wear pretty clothes, and it is very, 


very pleasant to have your voice or looks praised, even if you 


know that the critic who writes of your charms depended upcn 


the company’s press agent for every word he has published, | 


When I weigh the matter in my mind, I feel I ought to advise a 
girl to think very seriously before she enters the chorus of a 
There are manly managers, and there are 
Un- 


comic opera company. 
managers who have not a spark of right feeling in them. 
luckily for us, the latter are in the majority.” 


—— Bernstein's orchestra has arrived at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., and opened the piazza concert season at Congress Hall. 
Herr Bernstein has fiddled for the delight of Saratoga guests for 
a score and more of years. He has a good orchestra this year, 
and his opening concerts were largely attended. The other bands 
are expected in a few days. Lothian, of Boston, will officiate at 
the Grand Union, and Stub, of New York, at the United States, 
as usual. At the Clarendon, Charles E. Pratt, the pianist, will 
conduct a parlor orchestra, which will not compete with those af 
the larger hotels in volume, but only in quality of music. Dor- 


is the | 


lhe company includes Miss Mae St. John, Miss | 


are the works to | 
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ing’s band, of Troy, will begin the morning, afternoon and even- 
ing concerts in Congress Spring Park next week. Saratoga in 
summer is a paradise for lovers of fine music 
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MILWAUKEK, June 3 


HE month just closed has been signalized by 


several notable events. The first was the re-opening of 
that beautiful summer home of music, the Schlitz Park Thea- 
tre, which has been entirely remodeled, enlarged and improved 
during the past spring. The floor has been given a slope 
to front, so that the back seats 
any; the roof has been covered with a su 
of 
the 


from rear are as desirable as 


DI 
Vi 


lementary roof, 


arranged to deaden the sound rain, which was a serious 


drawback last summer during not infrequent thunder- 


stage has been enlarged and new scenery 


showers, and the 
Altogether, it is a delightful place of resort thes¢ 


eople, the 


provided. 


hot evenings. The house seats eighteen hundred | 


chairs being placed far enough apart for comfort, while be- 


tween the acts the beautiful park, with its fountains, electric 
benches and tables beneath the trees, 


its pavilions and other attractions (including an admirable 


and colored lights, its 


restaurant) offers an agreeable change from the ordinary thea 
tre lobby. The first attraction was the Bijou Opera Company 
from your city, which played a week to crowded houses, it 
7 with the 


Max Freeman's version of ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ 


New York 


Marie Vanoni, Ida 


cast, costumes, scenery and appointments com- 


plete. Mulle, and 
and the gentlemen from Olympus, took the town by storm 


the rest of the ladies 

Following the Bijou Company’s engagement the Milwaukee 
Musical Society gave, at the park, their first summer-night's 
festival, and 305th concert—the first under the direction of 


their new leader, Joseph Cintura, whose ‘‘ Forget-me-not 

was a pleasing number, and well rendered. Clander’s ex- 
cellent military band played the overture to Kreutzer’s ‘‘A 
Night in Granada,” Lymbye’s fantasie, “‘ Visions of a Dream,’ 
and other selections, and the male chorus of the society sang 
Moehring’s ‘‘ Prayer before the Battle” and Kreutzer’s ‘* Night 
Song The balance of the week was devoted to 
an idiotic extravaganza, by Charles A. the 
editor of Peck’s Sun, and H. H. Thiele, the popular musical 
director, called 
than ‘‘ Penelope” (the music of which was arranged by C. G 
Muskats, Prof. Thiele’s successor at the Academy of Music), 


a meaningless jumble of airs from all the 


’ splendidly. 
Avery, associate 


‘Prince Chow-Chow, It was even wors¢ 


and consisted of 
light operas extant, from ‘‘The Bohemian Girl” to ‘* Prince 
Methusalem.” The only feature of any interest was the début, 
on the English stage, of Miss Lena Wassman, long a favorite 
on the German stage here. Her voice and acting were utterly 
wasted the 
Professor Thiele (whose ‘‘ Amaryllis”’ 
nal operetta) should have lent his name to this worse than 


on meretricious trash. It is to be regretted that 


was a bright and origi- 


doubtful enterprise. 
The great event of the month was the all-too-brief season of 
the Musical Festival, two nights only, at the Exposition 


Building, under the management of the Arion Musical Club. 








The concerts were successes of the most pronounced type, 
financially as well as artistically, and the proceeds sufficed to 
| free the Arion Club wholly from debt, leaving a handsome 
surplus in its treasury. Hereafter Milwaukee is to form one 
of the chain of cities of which Cincinnati and Chicago have 
| been the most prominent links, which are to enjoy yearly 
musical festivals to which the highest order of talent shall 
contribute. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra and the three 
chief Wagner soloists, Mme. Materna, Herr Winkelmann, and 
Herr Scaria appeared. The Wag- 
nerian, though the greater portion of Haydn's ‘‘ Creation’ was 
rendered, the soloists being Miss Emma Juch and Messrs 
Miss Emily 


** Stabat 


selections were mainly 


Franz Remmertz, Theo. Toedt, and Emil Scaria, 


sang the ‘‘Inflammatus,” from Dvorak’s 
| Mater.” Mme. Materna created a furore, this 
appearance in Milwaukee. She 


Mighty 


Winant 


being her first 
and 
Weber’s 


magnificently, and later sang the finale of Wag- 


rendered the recitative 


aria ‘‘Ocean! Thou Monster!” from 


| ‘* Oberon’ 
‘ Tristan 


Isolde.” 
‘** Die 
junction with Miss Juch, sang a duet from 


ner’s and Herr Winkelmann gave the 
and also, in con- 


| “ Prize song” from Meistersinger,” 


Lohengrin.’ 

The general feeling with regard to both Messrs. Winkel- 
mann and Scaria, however, was one of disappointment, these 
been so tremendously over-praised and 


soloists having 


puffed, so that public expectation was unreasonably high 
Materna 
Mr. Remmetz has long been a favorite with our audiences. and 
Star’ 


But there’was no disappointment with respect to 


the finest male solo of the festival was his ‘‘ Evening 


aria from ‘‘ Tannhauser.”” The orchestral portion of the festi- 
val left nothing to be desired, and the combined chorus of the 
Arion Club and Cecilian Choir surpassed all previous efforts 
Altogether the festival was one long to be remembered, and 
the support showed that such an enterprise can be safely and 
profitably repeated annually hereafter 

Nothing of importance in the musical line has been given 
this month at the Academy of Music, and the Stadt Theatre 
A 


concert was given there early in June, when an excellent con- 


(German) has only been open once or twice. very -good 
tralto, Miss Jennie Schwedt, of Cleveland, appeared,’assisted 
by Max Heinrich, baritone, with Eugene Luening, the ex- 
director of the Musical Society, at the piano. 

Fay Templeton and a capable company are giving a season 


Ile t 





of light opera at the Schlitz Park Theatre at present 
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chief suy consists of Harry Brown, Lillie West, George 


port 


O Alice Vane and William Guiberson ; the principal roles 

well taken, but they have no tenor of prominence, the 

t¢ r parts being generally assumed by Olmi, who has an ex- 

ent iritone voice Last week they gave “ Mascotte,” 

Girotle-Girofla” and ** Patience,"” Fay Templeton appearing 

rosveno) fo-night Audran’s ** Beautiful Coquette” will 

be given, with ** Olivette”’ and other familiar operas to follow. 
[he engagement extends through the week, after which the | 
He Opera Company and the reorganized ‘Chicago Church | 
Cl} Company’ will follow 

At the Grand Opera House a company bearing the ambi- 

tiou it of The Boston Ladies’ Quartette Concert and 

Opera Company ” will appear the last of this week, and afte: 
this engagement the opera house will remain closed until Au- | 

gust 

Christian Bach, our popular orchestral leader and the mu- 
il director of the Milwaukee Liederkranz, is in Philadel- | 
where he is under engagement until September, when he 

will return to resume his place at the Stadt Theatre. In his 


absence George Bach and H. H. Thiele alternately direct his 
but Milwaukee will gladly welcome back the com- 


SPEX. 


stfa 
f ** Der Strike” 


ne 
in the early autumn, 


Toronto Correspondence. 


Toronto, 


ser 


June 28. 


Grau Opera Company gave “The Mascot,” 


ie 
lolanthe ”’ “ The of 


k in Horticultural Gardens, Miss St. Quinten has become 


and Chimes Normandy” last 
we 
te a favorite in Toronto, especially as Serpolette. 

Liberati played to an enthusiastic audience Saturday night, 
June 28. This great artist was heartily encored in each of his 
numbers 

Phe 


society, 


rehearsals of the ‘* Creation” by the Toronto Choral 


ind of the ‘‘ Redemption” by the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety are progressing favorably. The concerts are to take place 


respectively on July 2 and 3. The ‘* Redemption” will be 


rendered by a chorus of five hundred voices. 

his week Toronto celebrates its semi-centennial, during 
which time many musical events of interest will transpire, 
yng which are concerts by Miss Fanny Kellogg, the Men- 


ssohn Quintette Club, Liberati and Morawski. 


me 
at 


E. H. C. 


Indiana Music Teachers. 
HE eighth annual session of the Indiana Music 
leachers’ State Association has just been held at Shelbyville, 
Ind lhe attendance was quite large, and in point of interest 
was the best session yet held. Very interesting papers were read 


by Wm. H. Clarke, the well-known organist, of Indianapolis ; by 


Hi. S. Perkins and John Howard, of Chicago; by W. H. Dana, 
of Warren, Ohio; also by J. M. Dungan, of Franklin ; W. T. 
Giffe, of Logansport; W. F. Heath, of Fort Wayne; Mrs. 
Flora M. Hunter, and Mme. A. and Miss Constance Heine, of 


Indianapolis ; Anton Shide, of Terre Ilaute; and G. M. Cole, of 
Richmond 

Piano recitals were given by Geo. Schneider, of Cincinnati, by 
Mrs. Flora M. Hunter, 


l'wo miscellaneous concerts were given, which were largely at- 


and by Mme. and Miss Constance Heine. 


tended by the citizens of Shelbyville. All the papers were well 


prepared and brought forth lively discussion. 


There was a great 


le f 
deal of « 


urnest enthusiasm manifested among the teachers and a 
large number expressed their intention of attending the next an- 
to be held at Evansville. 


sal meeting, which is 


rhe following persons were elected to fill the offices for the com- 


the Oratorio Society of New York.” 


a writer and as a musical critic, and it is natural that a work of 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





ing year: President, Anton Shide, of Terre Haute; Treasurer, M. | in Bach's compositions and his method, and this practically settles 


Z. Tinker, of Evansville ; Secretary, J. S. Bergen, of Shelbyville. 
Programme Committee, Mrs. Flora M. Hunter, of Indianapotis ; 
Miss Laura Treat, of Brazil ; Miss Eliza B. Harmon, of Craw- | 
M. Dungan, of Franklin. Several of the 
National Association at Cleve- 


fordsville, and Mr. J. 


Indiana teachers will attend the 


land. H. 
= == ———————— e 
| 
NEW BOOKS. | 
anicininl | 
Ed. Schuberth & Co., New York City | 
Choral Music in New York ..H. E. Krehbiel 


HE full title-page of this small volume reads as 


‘* Notes on the Cultivation of Choral Music and 


It may be said at once 


follows 


that the contents are as interesting as they are we!! expressed. 
Mr. Krehbiel has an excellent reputation in this country both as 


this character proceeding from his pen should be read with more 
than ordinary interest. 

In the introduction he says : 
another influence in the history of modern music so fruitful in re- 
sults to the art itself, as well as to its cultivators, as that exer- 

It is 
Aside 


“It would be difficult to point to 


cised by voluntary organizations of amateur choristers.” 
impossible to deny the force and truth of this statement. 

from the fact that the voice is an instrument, as it were, that is 
carried about wherever the individual travels, and thus is avail- 
able for musical purposes at any moment and in any place, 
choral music has served oftener to bring together a larger number 
of persons interested in music than its sister branch—instrumen- 
tal music. The voice has been a livelier propagator of a love for 
music among the masses than even the now popular pianoforte, 
for words (even as sung) interest those whose knowledge of the 
accompanying music is somewhat, and perhaps necessarily, 
limited. We all know what pleasure there is in open-air singing, 
unaccompanied by any instrument, and the memories which the 
mere mention of it raises in our mind. Singing in its broader 
and more scientific aspect is admittedly a high form of artistic 
enjoyment to educated musicians, as also to amateurs whose taste 
is as cultivated as it is intelligent. 

When Mr. Krehbiel asserts that the weakness of singing socie- 
ties has been (and it may be said, is even now) in their tendency to 
‘* self-division,” he strikes the right chord. Small jealousies are 
notoriously engendered in choral organizations, and although not 
altogether unknown in amateur instrumental bodies, are nothing 
near so virulent and disastrous as in singing societies. The appor- 
tionment of the solo music, and the chief offices attached to the 
government of a society, are the two common rocks upon which 
As division is 





amateur bodies of singers split and go to pieces. 
weakness, here as elsewhere, it follows that only a society of some 
years’ existence can accomplish much, and has a solid outlook for 
the future, and such a society is the Oratorio Society. In the 
eleven years since it was founded, it has attained a certain solidity, 
aud its future career is likely to be still more brilliant than its past. 

Mr. Krehbiel first briefly refers to Dr. Burney and his ‘* Gen- 
eral History of Music,” and again states a fact when he says that 
four or five generations ago only “in one phase had music reached 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a plane comparable with that of to-day—in the composition and 
performances of pieces for the organ.” Of course, the organ has | 
undergone important changes in many particulars since Bach's 
time, and the works capable of performance on the modern instru- 
ment are of a more varied, brilliant, and orchestral character than 
in the last century ; but the foundation of all playing is comprised | 





a point never seriously questioned. 

Mr. Krehbiel states that one hundred and fourteen years ago 
there was not in all musical Europe a single amateur choral so- 
ciety, and only ninety-six years ago was the first public singing 
society (composed of amateurs) established—a fact that may well 
The growth of amateur 
In Eng- 


cause some astonishment to musicians. 
choral singing since that time is something remarkable. 
land, Hiindel has been the cause of a mighty movement in this 
direction. His music—especially the ‘* Messiah’”’—has helped 
toward educating musically even the lowest classes Mr. Kreh- 
biel says: ‘* What the cultivation of Hiindel’s music in England 
has done for that country is not to be measured, and the fact that 


| in the manufacturing towns of Great Britain thousands of men 


and women might be assembled on a day’s notice to sing ‘ The 
Messiah,’ without the notes, tells more of the gentleness and re. 
finement of the working-classes in that country than hundreds of 
learned essays on social science.” Here is something which the 
writer of this review can vouch for, as he has been present at many 
such meetings, and knows by actual sight that thisis so. Miners 
and workmen of all sorts, who can neither read nor write, are able 
to take the bass or tenor (and sometimes the alto) part in the 
‘* Messiah,” ‘‘ Elijah,’’ Samson,” *‘ The Creation,” and this with 
an accusacy of intonation and time (aside from vigor and fer- 
vency) that is truly astonishing, considering their general igno- 
rance about other matters. This is a phenomenon, of course, but 
it has tended to make England especially famous for its choral 
singing. 

After touching upon the small choits with which Bach and 
Hiindel were accustomed ‘to hear their works performed, Mr. 
Krehbiel gives an account of the Berlin ‘‘ Singakademie,” found- 
ed by Karl Friedrich Christian Fasch, and the revolution in Eu- 
rope accomplished by it, of which this country has felt the reflex. 
This recital will be found of special interest to singers, as well as 
to those who are in any way connected with the management of 
choral organizations. From this we are led on to a discussion and 
account of tLe first attempts made in this city to establish singing 
societies, and touch first upon the Apollo Society, said to have 
been established about the middle of the last century, but which 
there are no data to prove. After this came the Hindel and 
Haydn Society, who had ‘‘a briet but brilliant existence,” which 
was succeeded by the Choral Society in 1823. This society seems 
to have been speedily dissolved, but its place was taken by the 
New York Sacred Music Society, in a concert in which Malibran 

‘‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair.” The Sacred Mu- 
Society began a movement in 1831, that entitles it 
the real first precursor of the Oratorio So- 
for it began the study of an entire oratorio. The 
Sacred Music Society was, however, succeeded by the 
New York Harmonic Society; but an earlier society still was 
formed in New York, called the Musical Institute, which was 
one of several other societies that went to form the New York 
Harmonic Society. A rival society sprang up some years later, 
called the Mendelssohn Society, which professed to have higher 
aims than were held at the time by the older organization, A 
later body still was the Church Music Association, rather an aris- 
tocratic affair than otherwise. After its dissolution the present 
Oratorio Society was formed, the account furnished of which by 
Mr. Krehbiel is concise and of deep interest to musicians at the 
present time. Everything connected with the society is related, 
its first programme, and its chief officers; what it has accom- 
plished under its single director, Dr. Damrosch, being set forth 
with care and affectionate regard. 

The appendix of Mr. Krehbiel’s interesting booklet gives a 
yearly list of the officers of the Oratorio Society, and of all the 
programmes performed since its foundation—a valuable list for 
general reference. With this we close our review, and cordially 
recommend the work to our numerous readers and the general 


public. 


sang, 
sic 

to be called 
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Professional Cards. | 


Brooklyn, N. Y 





HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUVER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
i. ¥., and Steinway Hall. | 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 


OTTO HACKH, 


Wy sa. BY ONE OF THE LEADING 


and well-known Tuners and Repairers of 


BULLOCK, 


Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 


| Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 


third Street, New York, 


LYONS MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons. 
Noted for furnishing excellent teachers. Imparts best 


New York, town or country work; advantageous 
arrangements made with piano dealers, also, with 
music teachers, for introductions. Address B. B., 
1133 Fulton ave., cor. 167th st. and Third ave. 





and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
fPhomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 


Geo, Cosy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


modern technique and artistic execution. 


L. H. SHERwoop, M. A., Principal. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Address 





1. E. STODDARD, ae 
Baritone. Oratorio and Concerts MR. TOM 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York Tenor. 
JOHN BAYER ee ; si a , 
| MISS BELLE COLE, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New “7 feet tghr catered te 
York 
BECKER'S REPEATING GRAND | 
Action; Wessell, Nickel & Gross, Manufacturers. | to ocean. 


Address F. L. Becker, 213 E. 57th St., New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
rerCare of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 


W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers. Les 
sons in harmony given by mail 

Address office of THe Musicat ¢ 
Street, New York 


25 Union Square. 


H 


ourteRr, 25 East 14th | Piano Teacher, 


MISS GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 









iv er of the Pianofort« Graduate Academy 
‘M c. Dresden. Address Schirmer's Music Store 

Ur Square, New York 
MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Pr a D a Soprano. Concert and Oratorio 
4 re ( w. ¢ BY, East rath Street; or 
re West goth Street, New York 
PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 

Violin Sct lL ined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orct a Classes free of charge. 
Beginners with abilit will also be taken. Offce 
hours to 12 o'clock every morning, except | 
Ss avs n Eureka Hall, corner goth and Walnut 


MISS ANNIE 


Concert Contralto, 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. 
East r4th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


‘TOWARD SCHUBERT & 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All the Latest Publ.cations 
Leipsic; C, F, PETER Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Lcipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


| Liepsic (Volks-Atsgabe), etc., etc. Catalogues sent free upon application. 


BEERE, 


Address Musicar 


E. 


CourRIER 


Address Musicat Courigr, 25 


Vocal and 
207 East 116th st., N. Y. City. 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Addressat GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

C.. A, GCAPPA, 
(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 
25 Union Square, New York. 
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., UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 





ADVERTISERS 
Can learntheexactcostof 
any proposed line of Ad- 
vertising in American 
Papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co's 
Newspaper Advg Bu-. 
reau, 10 SpruceSt., N.Y. 















LIFE INSURANCE AT ONE-HALF THE RATES 
CHARGED BY BY STOCK COMPANIES. 


Mutual Reser Fund Life Associaton 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


, OF NEW YORK, 
FUND. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
TRUSTEE RESERVE 


HOME OFFICE: ! { Syens Building, 55 Liberty St., 
_NEW YORK. 
22,000 Members, 
$250,000 Surplus. 
$600,000 Losses Paid. 
$90,000,000 Business. 
$100,000 Deposited with Insurance 
Department of New York. 

The Mortuary Assessments have averaged for the 
years 1881, 1882 and 1883, on each $1,000 insurance, as 
follows, viz.: Age 2s, 3. 67; age 35, $4.55; age 45, 

or; age 55, $11.92, or less than one-:hird the 
usual level premium rates. 

Admission Fee and one year’s annual dues on 
$5,000 insurance, only $30; on $10,000, only 1e 
annual dues only $2 per $1,000 after the Grst year, 
All losses promptly paid in full. 

Send for circulars and Blank Application. 

AGENTS WANTED at all points where the Asso- 
ciation is not at present represented. 

Solicitors with an insurance record, or experienced 
business men, desiring agencies, can receive liberal 
contracts. 

Correspondence solicited. Address 


WILLIAM MILLER, Manager, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





‘| Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West TTwenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors 6f the land, at moderate 
terms. Send for [eau Report. 


GEO. WOODS CO. 


Farlor Organs 


— AND— 


Upright Pianos. 





These Instruments represent the 
highest grade of worknanship. 





OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 
MANUFACTORY: Middleboro, Mass. 





— THE — 





HERRINGS 








alain ich & CO., 
251 & 252 Broadway, NewYork. 








S. BRAMBACH. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


J. BURNS BROWN. 





Between Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway, 





A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORDS MASS. 


JH. & 6.8, ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 
NEW YORK. 


KS TER, 





NeAR NINTH AVENUE, 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 





Grand Pianos, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Piano, Violin and Orchestral instruments; 
Board- 
George 


Vocal, 
Theory, Elocution, and Modern Languages. 
ing Department for Young Ladies. Mr. 


the Pianoforte Department. 
For Circulars send to the full address of 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 


| 
140 Broadway, near 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| Magrath, the eminent concert pianist at the head of 
' 


| 
| 





Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





L. 0. HARRISON, 


Successor TO WM, M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 





Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Dineriisciniigs ee inane 


PIPE OKGA 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Near Eighth Avenue, 


THE NATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU, 


No. 162 La Salle St., Chicago, //., 


Engagements secured to Musicians 


OF EVERY CLASS 

With Schools, Families, Churches, Conservatories, &c. | 
Application form (for Empvoves) and Bulletin 
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2" Mention this Journal. 





Postage. 
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ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
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San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch.. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


| Furnishes unequaled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral Instru 
ments, and Tuning. In the Art Department for 
Drawing, Painting and Modeling. In Modern Lan- 
| guages, German, French and Italian, with the best 
native teachers. In English Branches, Common 
| and Higher. In the College of Oratory in Vocal 
| Tecnique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic 
and Lyric Art. Inthe New Home excellent board and 
| nicely furnished rooms can be had from $45 to $75 per 
term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 for ten 
weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in any De- 
partment. New Celendar beautifully illustrated free. 


E. TOURJ EE, Director, Franklin 8q., Boston. 





|New York Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


| 5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of Sth AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 
School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 
OPEN DAILY from 9 a. M. 
entire year. 
QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


to during the 


> P. M., 
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There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


Lockwood + Press « Steam + Printing « Establishment, 
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Bad printing is an abuse of art. 





-HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





—* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -<«— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor, 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXuiBITION, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 
Merit; also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me.sourne INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotron Exposition, 188:~Highest Avvard, 
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little—more money thaa is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details, 


Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 


Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese F timates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


miniayure or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues. &c., 


AvELaipe ExuiBiTion, 1881:—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 
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Medals, Highest Awards, 
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products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little~—very 
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THE “SQUARE-CRAND.” 


> 


Conclusion of the Testimony on What Con- 


stitutes a ‘‘ Square-Grand ”* Piano. 


THE OPINIONS OF MR. WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


HUS far we have published the testimony of the follow- 
ing members of the music trade, given in the case of 





rit! schwankovsky, viz.: Messrs. John J. Decker, Samuel 
Hazelton, C. C. Briggs, George M. Guild, Napoleon J. 
Hlaines, Christian Maurer, R. M. Bent, George W. Carter, 
, 1 Charles E. Woodman, Ephraim Willard and Charles E 
bourne, of Boston, Messrs. Frederick W. Lohr and Charles 
Haase, Philip J. Rocker, Peter Weber and Marc A. Blumen- 
y This week we print in full the testimony of Mr. 
William Steinway. 

It w perceived that Mr. Steinway’s testimony is much 
elaborate and complete than that of any other witness 
ase on the subject “What constitutes a Square- | 

ind In view of Mr. Steinway’s thirty-four years’ expe- 


1 prominent piano manufacturer, his testimony 


on are certainly entitled to considerable weight. 


ive made diligent inquiry into the subject-matter in- 





and although the square piano seems to 


med to become in due time as extinct in America as 


now in Europe, it may interest our readers to learn how 
than thirty years ago the name of “square-grand” 
In t New 


in Reservoir 


vated 1e so-called “ World's Fair,” held in 


the Crystal Palace (covering 
9y fire in 1858) Mr. 


and composer, W. K. 


rk in 185 


) 


and destroyed t 


‘ 


Bassford 


of the pianist Bassford) ex- 
ted a Snyder piano of very large dimensions, in which 
ble notes had each three strings which ran directly 

front to rear, parallel with the keys, the same as in a 
and pli 


he 


iry two-stringed 


instrume! 





was much more powerful than the ordi- 
square piano of those days, but it was 
and had a bad break in the tone at the junction 
of each of the 


ion of 


ry uneven 


four “stories” which were formed by the 
Its worst fault, 


iat the iron brace which was close to 


the strings in the instrument 
we was the fact tl 


and parallel with the lowest note running from front to rear, 
fall or 


mperature, putting the said lower treble notes constantly 


would expand and contract with each rise of the 


it of tune with the rest of the instrument. The innovation 
ere fell dead and was confined to that one piano 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, who had started in business in 


Mat 1853, also made, in that very year, several pianos 


vhere the treble notes were three-stringed, running parallel 

















with the keys, the dangerous iron brace being replaced by a 
ssewood bar, whereby the piano kept in even tune. Several 
{ these pianos, called “ square-grands” by the makers, are 
se in the city of New York. The new construction 
ally « vated in Steinway & Sons’ patented construc- 
lette patent, November 29, 1859) of their square- 
is, in wl the agraffes, thus far used only in grand 
4 were applied throughout the entire scale to the 
grand pianos and screwed into a projection, part of 
re ron frame overlapping and abutting against the 
rest p 
Other first-class manufacturers were not idle, and also 
vanufactured sq grands, having three strings to each 
b te, foremost among them being Messrs. Wm. Knabe 
x Co., George Steck and Chickering & Sons, the last firm 
y the irge square pianos, with three strings to each 
bl te, t and to this day, “ grand-squares.” 
I innovation proved a very successful one, *“ square- 
I anos eagerly purchased by the wealthy and 
d p musical public, notwithstanding the 
) 4 many tuners throughout the country, who, to 
t certain extent, endeavor to persuade intending 
chasers that three-stringed pianos are very difficult. and 
) ve to tune, Xc., &c., and are not as good as two- 
Stringed pianos 
INTER ATORI BI ! NDE T ALL THE WITNESSES EXAMINED 
BOTH SIDES | 
1, What is your name, place of residence and occupation ? 
2. What experience have you had in the manufacture and sale of pianos; | 





state fully where, how lc 








mg connected, with what institutions, and in what 





capacitic 
3 





e instrument commonly called square-grand 








(the | 


| dimensions made by any manufacturer ; 
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piano; if so, state fully what characteristics or peculiarities of construction, 
f any, distinguish it from other pianos ? 


What is meant by the words square-grand in the phrase square -grand 


4 
piano?’ 

5. What is the meaning of the word graud in the phrase square-grand 
piano? 

6. What, if anything, depends on the number of strings a piano has in the 


treble as to whether it is properly called square-grand or grand,or by any 
other name? 

7. Are there any pianos with only two strings in the treble known to tae 
trate as square-grand pianos, and, if so, by whom are they made ? 

8. What are the relative advantages or disadvantages of pianos with two 
and three strings in the treble respectively considered with reference to their 
use for parlor or for concert ? 

». Does the term square-grand indicate how many strings a piano has in 
the treble; if so, how many ? 

How many strings has the grand piano in the treble ? 
What is the peculiar feature that distinguishes the square-grand from 


1 


1 
the square piano? 
12. Can any piano with only two strings in the treble be properly called a 


square-grand ? 


CROSS-INTERROGATORIES TO BE PROPOUNDED TO ALL THE WITNESSES EXAM- 


INED ON THE PART OF THE DEFENDANT. 


1. What, if any, acquaintance or dealing have you ever had with the de 
fendant Schwankovsky ? 

2. Has the defendant ever conversed with you about this case; if so, when, 
where, and what was the conversation ? 
Is there an instrument known as a square piano ; if so, from what does 


3 
it get its name, and how many strings has it in the treble 
WILLIAM STEINWAY, SWOKN 
To the first interrogatory, this deponent saith My 
name is William Steinway; I reside at No. 26 Gramercy 


Park, New York City; my occupation is that of piano manu- 
facturer and president of Steinway & Sons, pianoforte manu- 


facturers, of this city. 


To the second interrogatory, this deponent saith My 
experience in the manufacture of pianos began in the year 
1850, as apprentice with William Nunns & Co., piano 
manufacturers, New York City, in March, 1853, with my 


father and two older brothers founding the firm of Steinway & 


Sons ; up to 1875, in May, remaining a member of the firm of 
Steinway & Sons, when said firm organized as a corporation, 
myself as president and manager, which I have continued to 
be up to this date ; during all that time I have been engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of pianos, being myself a thorough 
expert in the pianoforte. 

To the third interrogatory, this deponent saith 
the called 


the square-grand piano is recognized through- 


I 


square- 


am 


familiar with instrument commonly 
grand piano; 
out the American piano trade as the square piano of the largest 
each treble note has 
three strings, while in the ordinary square piano each treble note 
has only two strings ; there are other distinctions in the pianos 
of our own manufacture, and in those of several other first- 
class manufacturers, between a square-grand and an ordinary 
square piano, but the principal distinction and the one gen- 
erally understood, conceded and admitted by the trade, is that 
no piano is called a square-grand unless it has three. strings 
to each note, at least in the treble ; I have known this distinc- 


tion to prevail for the last thirty years ; the difference between 


an upright piano and a square-grand piano is that in the square. | 
grand the strings run horizontally, and the hammers strike the | 


strings from underneath and fall by their own gravity, while in 
the upright piano the strings run vertically, the hammers strik- 
ing them from the front, and being returned to their position 


of rest by the aid of springs ; the grand piano differs from the 


square-grand by its shape and external and internal construc- | 
tion, the strings in the grand piano running in the same direc- | 
tion as the keys underneath, while in the square-grand the | 


strings run crosswise to the keys in a slightly oblique direc- 


tion; 


tion than the square-grand ; the grand piano has fully two- | 


thirds of its notes with three strings each. 

To the fourth interrogatory, this deponent saith: They 
mean the largest square pianos in the trade, and having three 
strings to each note in the treble 

To the fifth interrogatory, this deponent says: The largest 
square pianos made, and having that feature of the grand 
piano in it known as three-stringed in the treble, viz.: Three 
strings to each treble note 

To the sixth interrogatory, this deponent saith: On the fact 
of a square piano having either three strings or two strings to 
each treble note, depends whether or not it is called a square- 
grand or a square piano; a square piano or even a square- 
grand piano is never called a grand piano. 

To the seventh intcrrogatory. this deponent saith: To 
knowledge, knowing every manufacturer’s pianos in the 
United States and Canada, I have never known square pianos 
with only two strings to each note in the treble being called 
square-grand pianos. 

To the eighth interrogatory, this deponent saith: A piano 
with three strings to each note in the treble is more powerful 
in tone than a piano with two strings in the saine parts of the 
scale for either parlor or concert use; in other words, the 
piano is made more powerful only in the parts where the third 


the grand piano has a much more expensive construc- | 


my | 








string is added; a second advuntage of three strings to e:. ci 
note in the treble is the greater durability of the instrumeit 
under use ; the himn.ers not being cut into by three strings as 
readily as when met by only two strings ; a third advantag: 
is that the blow of the hammer does not so readily put a threc- 
stringed note out of tune as a two-stringed note; I have seen 
both two-stringed and three-stringed instruments used in par- 
lors, but | have never seen a piano with less than three strings 
to each note in the treble used in concerts. 

To the ninth interrogatory, this deponent saith : It invariably 
indicates that it must have three strings to each treble note; a 
square-grand piano, therefore, invariably has three strings to 
each treble note. 

To the tenth interrogatory, this deponent says: Invariably 
three to each note. 

To the eleventh interrogatory, this deponent says: Besides 
minor details of interior construction, and slightly larger siz 
the fact of having three strings to each note in the treble dis 
tinguishes the square-grand from the square piano, which in 
variably has but two strings to each note in the treble. 


To the twelfth interrogatory, this deponent saith: It cannoi 


I have never heard it called so. 

OME of the largest houses in the music trade, who repre 
S sent wealth, capital, influence, and position, will not 
permit a certain well-known chronic blackmailer in musi 
trade journalism to enter their offices. 
mention the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, 
Estey & Co., J. & C. Fischer & Co., Steinway & Sons, C. D 
Pease & Co., Behning & Son. To these must be added the 
| names of Hazelton Brothers; Wessell, Nickel & Gross ; Beh: 
Brothers & Co.; James & Holmstrom; and Loring & Blak« 

With this splendid array of firms that studiously refuse to 
countenance the vulgar blackmailer, what influence can hy 
exert, what damage can he do, unless he should happen 1 
The houses that continue to do bus 
ness with him in any shape or form will regret it, if for 1 
other reason than aiding and abetting the fellow who is t! 
direct cause of the ruin of the house of Weber. That suc 
| a person should be permitted to exist in the music trade is 
peculiar anomaly, and causes us to doubt the judgment of 








Among them we can 


| praise these firms? 


| some firms. 





TO THE TRADE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


W 


in Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. 


READY FOR DELIVERY. 


E have secured the agency for America of thc 
‘* International Directory of the Music Trade,” publishe 
This book is of great 


value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu 
| facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 
lowing foreign countries Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia 
3elgium, Luxemburg, France, 


Great Britain, Italy, Holland, 


Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 


Australia, Africa and Asia. It also contains other valuable mat- 


ter, as, for instance, the technical terms in English, French and 
| German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
Price $5. 


musical instruments. Postpaid. Orders now received. 


The book will be delivered at once. Address 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors MUSICAL CouRIER, 
American Agents 25 East Fourteenth street. New York 


Communication. 
| PHiLapacruia, July 1, 


| 1884 
| Editors Musical Courier : 


| GENTLEMEN—In reply to your letter of the 27th inst., we 
| would say, that the dissolution of partnership in no way affects 

the business as such, it being carried on under the same firm- 
| name, with no reduction in capital, and Mr. Clemmer remaining 
| in charge of the warerooms as heretofore. This is about all it is 
necessary to state, we think, as the relations between the former 


| partners are on as friendly a basis as heretofore. 
A. G. CLEMMER & Co. 


Yours truly, 





An organ presented to the Church of St. Louis des 
Frangais, Lisbon, Spain, by the Duchess de Palmella, and built 
| by Cavaillé-Coll, of Paris, was recently inaugurated in presence 
of the Papal Nuncio, the donor herself; the Duke and Marchion- 
ess de Palmella, and a great many more distinguished personages, 
M. Jamet, a pupil of the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles, Paris, 
being the organist. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


steadily increasing as their merits are 



































bility and finish. Have the indorse~ 








becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF +e 











HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


ga Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
WAREROOMS: No. 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. PIANOPMOnTES- 
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Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 


DECK E 


MATOCHIUSss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 


«NEW ENGLAND#+ 
Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! S-AARVE TE WNDORSEMENT OF ALL ARTISTS, 
WANSTRATED CATALOGUES FREEL 





NEW YORK. 
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Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. Represented only by the old-established 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. and staunch dealers throughout the Coun- 
try, which fact is sufficient proof that the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY instruments are appreciated 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee & C, FISCHER PIANOS. ; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


~~ OF FICES AND WAREHKOOME: <p 60, 000 


TONE [ANOS | ¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. > wow w use. 
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SCHOMACKER PIANOS. 


> 


An Interesting Disclosure. 


ENERAL H. K 


G OLIVER, who was one of the 
writes the following lines to the Salem (Mass.) Ga 


* THE PIANOFORTE.” 


ette of July 4. 
HOMACKER 


d. 


M . Be You may remember that in August, 1880, 
the 
Company,” of Philadelphia, were circulated hereabouts, and an 
agency was established here, I exposed the wrong in the Gaze¢te, 
and—from records of my own, made as one of the judges on 
| instruments at the Centennial of 1876—gave the true 
that When the members of 


nuup XXV.,” assigned to the music department, were an- 


tatict 


ics awarded to company. 
vounced, Mr. Gray, the president of the company, came out in a 


j 
aen 


nciatory attack upon them, decrying them as unfit and in- 
competent, and while conceding something of ability to one of 
them, Mr. Schiedmeyer, of Germany, yet objecting to him as 
oreiud 

he other members of the jury on music were Mr, Kupka, 
Mr. G. F. 
jis denunciations he demanded our discharge, and unless that 
he should withdraw his 


But he was neither allowed to do this nor was the 


1 OFK 


of Vienna, Bristow, of New York, and myself. In 


were done, he told the commission that 


nstruments 


iry changed. 


Now, the instructions from the Centennial Commission to the 


Judges were that we should not be over severe, but should rather | 
So the jury on musical instruments decided | 


favor the exhibitors 
that if any exhibitor obtained one-half of the points allowed for 
be ‘‘recommended for an award,” 
not for a medal,) that being the phraseology of the instructions, 


entire excellence, he should 
and a simple bronze medal, (and the medals were all alike), going 
with the certificate announcing the award. Now an exhibitor 
might present four varieties of pianofortes, concert-grand, parlor- 
grand, upright and square,—and for perfectness in each instru- 
ment twenty-four marks were allowed—being a total of ninety-six 
on the four. The Schomacker obtaining an aggregate of fifty- 
two and one half marks, and that was their entire obtaining, and 
that being more than one-half of the possible ninety-six marks, 
ceased their reproaching against the jury, and commenced a 
course of exultant boasting, and in the place of the words of the 


award granted, which were these, ‘* commended for power of tone, 


1 good construction and workmanship,” 


words—‘* commended for powerful, rich, pure tone, elastic touch, 
superior design and construction, exquisite finish, combined with 


the greatest volume, as shown in all their various styles,”’ 


‘se 


udges on musical instruments at the Centennial Exhibition, | 


falsifying circulars of the ** Schomacker Pianofcrte | 


liced in favor of an American firm, the Steinways of New | 


substituting these | 


E MUSIC 





| Induced by these fallacious representations, a lady, Miss 


Payne, purchased one of these instruments and gave her note in | 


payment. The instrument proving unsatisfactory and redress 
| being refused, she declined to pay the note, and then action was 

brought at Winchester, Virginia (to which State Miss Payne 
belongs), to recover. 
against the company, the president being put upon the stand and 


harming his own cause. The grounds of the defense were *‘ that 


| phraseology, was an implied warranty. 

The result of this trial confirms the justice of my exposure of 
the wrong, in my note to the Gazette of August, 1880. 
H. K. OLiver.” 


July 2, 1884. 


The original communication of August, 1880, addressed to the 
Salem Gazette, also appeared at that time in the MusicaL Cour- 


IER, and is as follows 





A Centennial Judge on the * Highest Award.” 


The following communication was published in the Salem 
(Mass.) Gasette of August 13: 


‘* My attention has been recently drawn to an advertising cir- 
cular issued by the ‘ Schomacker Pianoforte Manufacturing Com- 
| pany,’ of Philadelphia, in which it is stated that said company 

obtained, at the Centennial Exhibition in that city, in 1876, ‘the 

highest possible results for their instruments,’ and ‘ /irs¢ Prize 

Medal and Diploma, with highest honors ever accorded to any 
| maker in the world, by unanimous verdict of the Jury of Group XXV.” 
To this are added figures asserted to have been given by the four 
Judges on Pianofortes, as expressive of the Zone, Lguality (of 
Tone), Quality and Touch of the instruments exhibited by that com- 
pany. The figure 6, denoting highest rank on each of the several 
points just named, showing a possible 96—that number denoted 
highest rank in the opinion of the judges. The assertion is untrue. 
No exhibitor of pianofortes obtained 96 points, the nearest thereto 
being 9514. The total obtained by the Schomacker Company was 
52% out of a possible 96, and this 5214 


5214 only by a very liberal con- 
struction. 


These advertisements, now in extensive circulation, 
have reached this neighborhood. They set forth the names of 
the four judges (one being misspelled), and beneath these names the 
figure 6 opposite each of the points above named. By no one of 
these judges were such figures of ranking given. Ze statement is 
wholly false. There is also another untruth conveyed in the ad- 
vertisement of this company that their instruments were placed 
above all competitors for ‘ powerful, rich, pure tone ; elastic, easy 
| touch ; superior construction ; exquisite finish ; with the greatest 
volume, as shown in all their styles.’ All that the judges did say 
| of the instruments this company exhibited may be found in the 
| printed ‘ Book of Awards of Group XXV., at the Centennial Ex- 


| hibition ot 1876,’ page 140, No. 36, and is this: ‘ Commended | ‘* SALEM, Mass., July 30, 1880.” 


AL COURIER. 


The case, after full argument, was decided | 


| the note was obtained by false pretences and misrepresentation ! 
of the circular of the company,” and that the circular, by its | 








| for powerful tone, general good construction and workmanship.’ 
This book may be seen at the Essex Institute Library, in Salem, 
| and in other public libraries. It was published by J. B. Lippin- 
| cott & Co., of Philadelphia, in 1878, and contains the Reports of 
| Judges of Group XXV., and the language of their awards. 

‘My name and that of my associates having been used in ap- 


| parent indorsement of the statements made by this company, | 
deem it a duty to each of us and to the public to contradict these 
audacious falsities. 

** The system of awards adopted by the United States Commis- 
sion in charge of the Centennial Exhibition was novel, and dif- 
fered essentially from those adopted at other similar exhibitions 
in Europe. Though, in some features, commendable, it was not 
| without its faults, one of these being the opportunity it afforded 
for exaggerated advertising. Such opportunity has not been 


ignored, and instances have occurred where the exaggeration has 
been carried to the extent of positive falsification. 

“The instructions given by the Commission to the judges as 
signed to the several departments of the Exhibition, directed, 
substantially, that they should make no comparative grades between 
exhibits of the same kind, designating one as best, another as 
second best, one as third best, and so on; but that they (the 
judges) should, after careful examination, determine which among 
such exhibits possessed such merits as would fairly entitle them 
to favorable notice by the Commission, or, in the common phrase- 
ology of the judges, to an award, not distinguishing such award 
as highest or lowest, In fact, there was no such thing as ‘highest 
award’, assigned to any exhibitor, and any claim made by any 
exhibitor that he received the ‘highest award’ at the exhibition- 
is simply an untruth and a falsification of the record adopted as 
an advertising fiction. To each exhibitor whose exhibit was 
deemed sufficiently meritorious, the judges deputed to examine it, 
recommended to the Commission that an award should be given, 
specifying, in brief, in what such merit consisted. 

** The successful exhibitors received each a bronze medal, alike 
in all respects, and a diploma setting forth the decision of the 
judges and the reasons why an ‘award’ was recommended— 
said diploma being signed by the proper group-judges and in- 
dorsed by the president and other officers of the Commission. 
These reasons varied much in detail, being, in some instances, 
very brief where the merit was only sufficient to justify an award 
on the most liberal construction ; and in other instances, quite 
| elaborately expressed. The awards, then, consisting merely of 
| an explanatory diploma and a perfectly similar bronze medal, 


there can be no legitimate claim made by any exhibitor that he 


received for his exhibit either diploma or medal ‘adove all other 

| competitors.’ There was no such point as above or below recog- 
nized. The advertisements that have since, by some exhibitors, 

| been scattered broadcast are thoroughly deceptive and unscrupul- 

| ously false. Henry K. Oriver, 

‘* One of the Judges on Musical Instruments, at the 

| Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 
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S. Howard, of Hallett & Cumston, is in Canada on a 
visit to the Nordheimers. 

—Mr. Thompson, of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, has withdrawn from the company. 

—Mr. Melville Clark, of Story & Clark, Chicago 
visit East, is an expert in organ building. 


, who is on a 

—Among the active base-ball clubs in Boston is one composed 
of employees in the Emerson Piano Company's factory. 

—Allthe piano and organ factories, and nearly every ware- 
room in Boston, were closed from Thursday afternoon, July 3, to 
Monday, July 7. 

—The sheet-music store of Arthur P. 
West street, Boston, narrowly escaped fire on July 4 
awning and windows were damaged. 

—The Union Comb Company, of Leominster, Mass., manu- 
facturers of combs and piano-cases, has made an assignment. 
As we have recently stated, there is quite a depression in the 
piano-case business. 

—The manner in which the house of Henry I. 
has been villified by a well-known blackmailer 


Schmidt & Co., No. 13 


The 


Miller, Boston, 


in music trade 


journalism is commented upon extensively in the trade. 
fellow should be ostracized ; he is a nuisance. 

—We call special attention to an advertisement in THE 
SICAL COURIER of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
55 Liberty street, New York. 
association is about one-half that charged by stock companies. 

—Thoms and Colby’s paper of last week stole five columns 
MusiIcaL Courier of 25 without crediting us. 


leading 


from THE June 
The article we refer to is the 


sheet, and was written by one of our foreign correspondents from | 


one of the issue of that | 


Weimar, Germany. 


—The new upright of C. C. Briggs & Co., to be known as the 
The scale is remarkably 


satisfactory and 


is in every respect a success. 
tone and touch are eminently 
The instrument will unques- 
The new catalogue of the 


Style G., 


even throughout ; 





| the case-work rich and tasteful. 


tionably find favor with the trade. 
firm will be out in a few weeks. 

C. Everett & Co., known as the 
Texas, is rather unfortunate, 


—The failure of E. 
Music Company, of San Antonio, 
as Mr. Everett is < 
are Louis Grunewald, of New 
Brother, of Galveston, 


firm owes very 


pull through. The creditors 
and Thomas Goggan & 


to whom the 


and a 


small 


Orleans, 
| few houses in the North, 


amounts. 


Company, Boston, 
| “* Aurania,” accompanied by Mrs. Smith. Mr. Smith will be 
absent about three months, remaining in London most of the 
time at the European branch of the company in New Bond street. 
Mr. Smith and his wife will also visit Paris and make a tour of 





yy he | 
Mvu- 


The rate of life insurance in the | ‘ 


Alaeno | 


an energetic man, and has done his utmost to | 


—Mr. S. D. Smith, president of the Smith American Organ 
sails for Europe to-day on the steamship | 


of the London house, who 
Mr. 


pond.” 


‘rE ngland and Scotland. Mr. Merrill, 


to this country, Smith to 
‘* the other side of the We 


American organ is represented in 


has been on a visit returns with 


assume his duties on may as 


sxreat Britain by some of the most select firms 


Position as salesman, 


ANTED 


or bookkeeper in 


ct rresp¢ yn- 


= state here that the Smith 
| musical instrument or music 


dent, 


by a young German, twenty-four years of age, at present 
| bookkee per in a musical instrumer 


ful 


Best references. 


| house, 
Is a good accountant, 
7er- 


W. B., care 


musically well educated and y conversant with English, ( 


Answer, | 


man and a 
ce USICAL COURIER. 


and organ corre- 


ANTED—An 


must be a 


assistant piano 


spondent ; land rapid penman, and have 


Foo 


had in selling instruments on installment plans 


through correspondence. 


experience 
Permanent position. 


BATES SO 


Moderate salary. 
Add 


Savannah, (¢ 


| Best of references required. ress LUDDEN & TH- 


Houss, 


ERN Musi 


is being built by Hilborne L. Roose- 
Church, West 


Ten stops will 


A new organ 
for the West Presbyterian 


which is to have three manuals. 


| velt, Forty-second 
| street, 
great organ, eight on the swell, six on the choir and four on the 
The instrument will 
Four of the 


be on the 
pedals. There are altogether 1,790 pipes. 
have six couplers and six pedal movements. regis- 
| ters are of sixteen feet tone—the double open diapason of the 
the bourdon in the swell, and the registers of the 
| same names in the pedal. There will be on the pedal also a 
quint of ten and two-thirds feet tone, from which a thirty-two 


feet tone effect is obtained 


great organ, 





THE “SUPERB” HARDMAN PIANO. 
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HARDMAN, DOWLING & PECK. 





HENRY PFEIFFER, 
Manufacturer of LADIES’ and GENT’S | 
Fine Boots and Shoes, 
82514 BROADWAY, (Irving House), | 
NEW YORK. | 
EVENING DRESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. | 


Woo db ary a, Co., Roe 
week: 


ment’s notice. 


Bet. 12th and 13th Sts., 
a mail, lic. 


by mail, 20c. 
St, Rochester, N.Y. 


KAZ00:: 


Pon “The gross of Kazoos to hand, and all sold inside of six how urs. 
Beery, Bee ik & Obaugh, Lancaster, O- 
Have vat 4 gross left of 50 gross, bk ught three weeks ag 


L Hughes, Rochester, N.Y. 
a genuine musical instrument, that all young or old can play de a mo- 
Plays any tune, imitates any bird or animal, 

and Punch and Judy, minstrel and specialty artists, Se 

uses, Dancing and Campaign Ciubs adopt it at sight. 

Kazoo with { 

Liberal discounts to agents. 


“ Best article to sell we ever saw or handled. 
Sold o toh 30 worth of Kaaoos to- day.”’—Dodd 

, Scranton, Pa. “ Best selling nov- 
pa ever offered. Universally po i with 
old and young.’’—J. C. Haynes & C< » Bos- 


“Send at once 50 gross Kazoos. 
»,”’—Strong, 
* Sold over 40 gross ny sn in ten 


hester, N. ¥. 
The Kazoo is not a toy, but 


NEW FACTORY, 


Price, l0c.; 
Whip, Cane, Fan or Trumpet a hment, 


GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
Nm adorei of Pianoforte Actions, 


135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Gro. 53 State 


Pianos, Organs, Music, Mention this paper. 





MUNROE ORCAN REED CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED, 


And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material, 
WORCESTER, 


No. 25 UNION STREET, 


MASS. 
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HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 436 Washington street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C, 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 
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find the following shameless misrepresenta- 


n that horrid sheet, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


with his patrons has no busi- 
a sale of music and musical instruments in 


a gentleman, this morning, whose associates 





lealers so piratical as all that?” 
who overheard the remark. 
Joes not rest with the music dealers, 


uld prefer to do business according to 


y of the music teachers of the city—a 
very few exceptions, derive 
yn of their income from impositions practised on 
ns and on the music { am surprised that the 
ih with its eagerness to expose abuses has not dis- 

own up this in quitous system long 
he men whoare engaged in it have noorganization, 
1 other most cordially. 
If you were to make a canvass of this city 
liscover that three out of every four pianos or violins 


ought either on the 





the sheet music used by pupils, too, is purchased 
(Juestion these patrons of music and 


ire you that the teacher had in each case given his 


these articles than 
sibly have bought them for without his assistance. 
>, and feel grateful for the kindness 
what are the facts? Why in ninety-nine 
1e hundred cases the person buying a piano under 
the way from fifty to two hundred 
ment than he would have to pay if he 


t the teacher's intervention. 





ive you a sample case, which I learned of 


aler who was talking about this outrageous 


ase a piano from him, and would 
l'wo days later a music 
ind stated that his uncle, who was the 
had requested him to test some of 
1 View to making a purchase. 


w what the price would be. The dealer wanted 





her intended to charge any commissions, | 
} 


had told the old gentleman that he could | 


iper by reason of his being a music teacher. 


HIS TROUBLE ALL FOR NOTHING, 


and he wculd like to squeeze about $25 out of the trade. The 
price of the piano was $350, and since the teacher, who was 
going to get it cheaper than his uncle could buy it, wanted to 
make $25 the figure had to be put up to $375. This was done. 

“he next day a stranger bought a piano of the same kind at the 
same place for $350, and the dealer was chagrined a few days 
later by the discovery that this stranger was another relative of 
The discrepancy was dis- 
covered, and the wealthy citizen waxed very wroth at the attempt 


| the wealthy citizen before mentioned. 





to make him, with his superior advantages, pay more than a 
stranger. There were many explanations, and the end of it all 
was that the $25 commission had to be abandoned and the piano 
| sold for $350. Twenty-five dollars, however, is altogether toosmall 
a margin tor the music teacher, as a rule, his minimum being $50, 
I never have heard of any other case than that mentioned in 
which a teacher failed to exact at least $50 on a piano sale, 
which money, of course, comes right out of the pocket of the 
If a 
refuses to enter into an arrangement of that kind he can get very 


purchaser, who is, ostensibly, being befriended. dealer 
| little trade, for the teachers will convince their patrons that the 
piano which he sells has very little merit, and that they can get 
better and cheaper instruments elsewhere. Now, asa rule, the 
teacher is little, if any, better qualified to pass upon the merits of 
an instrument than anybody else. The good points of a piano 
consist of style, of mechanism and quality of material which a 
teacher knows very little about, and if an instrument isof standard 
make the agent has 

MORE INTEREST IN 


DEALING FAIRLY 


than the teacher has. I do know, however, of a case in which a 
teacher of very high reputation went to a music house and told 
them that he had a stupid but rich old lady friend who wanted to 
buy a piano, and that there was no reason why they should not 
make a pretty good stake. The old lady was brought down and 
shown a large number of instruments, and finally one was 
brought to her notice which was declared to be the finest in the 
establishment, and the only one worthy of a place in such a resi- 
It was sold to her for $750. It bore the 


dence as hers. name 


or brand of the music firm which sold it, and this’ of itself is 
proof that it was a cheap instrument, as no standard manufac- 
turers will allow the name of any agent to go upon his pianos. 
They made a clear profit of $450 on that trade, of which the 
teachers received $200. But go among the dealers, and you can 
pick up some interesting information on this subject.” 

Acting on this suggestion, the reporter called on the dealer who 
figured in the case of uncle and nephew which is detailed above. 
He was very loth to talk, for the very obvious reason that he had 
little to gain and everything to lose by antagonizing the music 
Being assured that there was no disposition 
to drag him before the public, he became more communicative. 


teachers of the city. 

‘*The story, as you have it,’”” he said, ‘is substantially true, 
although not complete. ‘There can be no question that this evil 
of music teachers 

ACTING AS MIDDLE MEN 

has grown to such an extent that something will have to be done 
to stop it. Music teachers 
exact a reduction of 50 per cent., or one-half, on the price of all 
the sheet-music they buy, and dealers are compelled to allow it. 
They cannot afford to refuse. A teacher tells his pupils : ‘Don’t 


buy any sheet-music, because I can get it so much cheaper than 


Take the matter of sheet-music. 


| you. Let me buy it for you.’ Then he comes down and buys 
| what they want, pays us half-price, and, as arule, charges the pupil 
full price. The dealer, who has to buy a license, to pay interest 
on his investment, and to pay taxes, is thus deprived of profits 


that would be legitimately his if the pupils were allowed 


to come and make their own purchases, while the prices are 
higher than they otherwise need be. Not only do the teachers 
do this, but when they have any large number of orders at gnce, 
they send to the publishers at the East and get even more of a 
rebate than we give them, charging the pupils the same as we 
would cha: ge, and pocketing over one hundred per cent. profit 
without paying a dollar of license or taking a dollar of risk. Just 
look at this catalogue: Here is a piano priced at $600; I would 
be glad to sell that piano to a real purchaser for $300 cash. Here 
is another which we quote at $750, yet I would take $375 cash if 
I could be safe from these middle-men, who take advantage of the 
people in whose houses they teach to extort money and force up 
prices. We have to quote these high figures for the reason that 

WE MUST BE 
in case these teachers demand heavy commissions, to add them 
A piano 


PREPARED, 


to the real price without exceeding our quoted figure. 
we quote at $1,500 could be sold for $750 cash but for this inter- 
ference. Of course we always expect to sell below the printed 
catalogue figures, but we very seldom get down to the rates that 
we could give if we dealt with patrons direct. I'll give you 
that better illustrate how they work than any 
amount of description. Some time ago I imported some fine 
flutes that are quoted by New York importers at $140 or $150— 
not because they are worth that, but because they are very risky 
They cost us about $50 apiece, delivered 


a case will 


property to handle. 
One day a teacher came in to get prices, saying one of his 
I told him I wanted $60 net, and asked if he 
would claim any commission. He said of course he would, as he 
couldn't afford to run around that way for nothing. He said that 
Accordingly the price was put 


here. 


pupils wanted one. 


he wanted $30 on the instrument. 
A few days later the pupil came in, mentioned the 

He said he 
A couple of 


at $go. 
teacher's name and I gave him the price as $90. 
would take the flute, but did not want it just then. 
days later another teacher came to me and told me he had sent a 
man to me to buy a flute, mentioning this same man. I told him 
that the party had not mentioned another. He said he didn't 
care for that and he was bound to have his commission. I told 
him I would see the other teacher and 


SEE IF HE WOULD DIVIDE 

the commission with him, and this was agreed to, I saw the 
other teacher, who finally consented to divide the commission. 
The purchaser came and got the flute for $90. Teacher number 
two called a short time afterward to get his half of the $30, and 
when I paid it to him, he wanted to know if I could give him 
$22.50 and tell the other teacher that I had received only $75 for 
the flute. Of course I refused, so he accepted the $15. Not 
long after that, desiring to purchase a few dollars’ worth of sheet 
music, he sent East for it, in hope of getting more rebate than 
the 50 per cent. I would give him. We are powerless to help 
ourselves. If we refuse to be bled the teachers have no difficulty 
in driving trade away from us by representing that our instruments 
are defective or our prices too high. We are never safe from a 
claim for commission, because even after we have made a sile 
of an instrument to some private party a teacher is liable to 
call in, say he sent the purchaser to us, and exact a commission. 
If we refuse to pay, he becomes an active enemy. When a 
teacher comes to get a price on an instrument we never can make 
it until we know how much he will demand as his share. As a 
result failures among dealers in musical instruments are becoming 
more numerous every day. People buy clothes and horses and 
groceries and garden hose on their own judgment, or on the judg- 
ment of the merchants ; but when it comes to buying the simplest 
musical instrument, they allow a middle man to step in in the 
guise of a friend, who charges them an exorbitant rate for their 
services without their knowing it.” 

‘* But is this the rule with teachers?” 

‘* If there are exceptions, I haven’t found them. I never yet 
have sold an article to a person on a teacher’s recommendation, 
even though the teacher were present at the time, without having 
to pay a liberal share of the proceeds over to the teacher as soon 
as he could find time to get away from his victim and hurry back 





to my store to make the demand.” 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


For the las 
njoy a world-wic 
Madame De GONI 
Mr. I. P. COUPA | 
essary to do so, z 
They still stand this day wi 


it deem it unnec 


also in Europe 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 


FERRARE, | 


Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 


as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
yithout a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





t fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
le reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
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Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
l the a —_ rate fe 
ae: its of the ie aeenaniael r Five Ye 
1 trat Catalogue researc be 
easo rie Terms favor e 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 


om 233 to 245 E, 2° 


23d St., New York. 





THE 


oe: 


FACTORY 





Worcester, 


| 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(#” Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 








Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





(ot me) 
“al > 
“ — ~- ~ 
i * 
ia) . 


PLA NOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
— INT STREET, Bos 1 MASS. 


BRIGGS’ 5 
Piano Stool 


8) ° 
MANUFACTORY, 
P) 





PETERBORO, N. H. 








ly 


I) 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PLANOPORTES. 


= re me oo age ce 
a ste ‘year, 
hes d 


ES PRE- EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 
Touch, Workman nip and Dur rability. 


Tone, 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. as & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


CORNISH & C0., 
PIANOS » ORGANS, 


Tashi ington, N. 


ov 








CRANE & SHAPUIS 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT 


MAN UPACTURERS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


pe SCHW ANDER, Pianoforte Actions, 


a finely equipped depaitm 


nt for the ufacture of 


KEYS FOR PIANO AND ORGAN, 


) the tastes of the 


Pr npt s 


A ial attentio 


rice, Liber fre iditio 


rerican trade, Free deliv Co 
Addre 


petition prices 


HERRBU ROER-SCUW ANDER. 16 ina ad r Evangile. Paris, France. 








THE 


HAINES 
—»-i BROS.’ 


NEW UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTE., 





SEND FOR 


‘CIRCULAR 





HAINES BROTHERS, HAINES & WHITNEY C0. 


97 FIFTH AVENUE, | 
NEW YORK. | 


182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





THE STERLING ORGAN CO. 


R. W. BLAKE, Gen’! Manager. 
THE POPULAR 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 


THE F AMOUS “CHIMES 
OF SWISS BELLS. 


Factories: ~ Derby, Conn. 





New York Warerooms: 
7 & 9 West 14th Street. 
E. H. MCEWEN & Co., Managers. 
Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue. 
R. H. Roppa, Manager. 








HUN HR 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGILT. 





JOHN F. 7 ml ; 15 W. 42d St., WY. 
H Ast : 
Py TANO 


AND 
CHRISTIE & SON, 229 to 223 W. 36th St., WY, 









BILLINGS 


+PIANOS,< 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 

BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 

NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


Piauoforie Strings ad Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano ald Organ Hardware, 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & U0. 


PIANOS ar and ORGANS. 


| = AGENTS WANTED. 











Warercoms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL tata ieee 


31 


Send fr Price of the ia P A C kK A RD OR G A Ne Manicure yt 





- 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO., FORT WAYNE, Ind. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANSS. 


LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patent 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my U prights have my pate nt me talli 
A yn frame, cast in one piece, pat ented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











E. P. CARPENTER ORGAN CoO. 


++ ESTABLISHED 1850. + 
FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





ORGAN ACTIONS. . 





FRANCIS NEPPERT, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


PIANO STOOLS. 


Cloth, Felt, 
Fleece and 
Rubber Covers, 
for Grands and 
Uprights. 


Store Stools, 
Music Racks, 
Cabinets, 
Stands. 


— ALSO — 


PIANO SCARFS, with Fronts. 
IMPORTER OF PIANO COVERS. 
The Largest Stock, Best Goods, Lowest Prices. 


390 Canal Street, near West Broadway, New York. 
ee Cc )RRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE W. SEAVERNS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano- forte » fotions, 


No. 113 BROADWAY, 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 


Send for Cata- 


logue and Price List. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Fac Factory in the World. 
METAL AND AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








JULIUS BAUER & CO 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


156 and 158 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


IL. 


»PATEN 





aSCARES 
Fronts for Upright Pianos. Ry, 


(Patented Jan. 9, 1883.) 
Piano Cover Makers and Dealers are 
Cautioned not to Infringe. 


‘ MUSIC RACKS, 
== Orchestra and Conductors’ Stands, { 
y Artists’ Busts and Stools, 


Fitted Grand Covers of Fleece Cloth, 


Silk Plush, &c. ae CaTaALocue Free. 


Imported Square Covers at European Factory Prices. Embroidered Flags and Banners. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 103 East 14th Street, next to Steinway Hall, New York. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 
Action Leather, Punch Leather, 


F, W, K RA FT, CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 


Also Leather for 7 Gloves and other purposes. 














MANUFACTURER OF 


BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 


BRONS VILE, Westchester County, NW. YZ. 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS —— THE GLOBE. 


ITHACA ORGANS tii THE ITHACA ORGAN in mun CO 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over 
through their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


<> SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.—— 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 





all others, 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. 





Office and eee ITHACA, 


J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. 
New York City Warerooms, 


(0,/PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 
The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 


years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 





A. BAUS, Manager. the Duplex rapidly to the front. 








PALAGE ORGAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 











E.G. HARRINGTON & Co., 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Pla 
MANUFACTURERS OF ( > / 


Square?’ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








“BAY STATE ORGAN wiiir ti iitn: sta: 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


C. B. HUNT & 00., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














So 


— 


3 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal aes in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, ‘STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d— 53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Jpright+ Pianofor 
Upright « Pianofortes, 
EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 








Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic. Fastenings, securing : 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tu e; 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ( ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 


will not require 
They are thus especially adapted to 








Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 
1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 





NONE BUT THE FINEST _WORKMANSHIP. iP. 





Semennatintcceel 
































Vienna, 1873. 





AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


FELT 


PIANO? ORGAN 








Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LETRA, N. Y. 


SS —— 


= — 


“* FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE.N Vid 





No. 122 Hast _ ee 8 SOMONE SOMA STREET, NEW YORK. 








‘BEHNING 


ies Upright and Grand Pianos 





Factory’: 124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 














McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Strevt. Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


gp lave NO SUPERIOR” 


The Trade Invited to Test 


‘Quality and Price. 





CHASE PIANO C0,, 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


RICHMOND [INDIANA. 


a 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. 








oe 


